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Most of the articles in this issue of School Arts are based 
on the theme, Painting and Drawing at Various Levels, 
although there are a number of articles to serve other interests. 
Robert Goldman gives us the result of a study which shows 
that art may help children develop verbal expression, page 
3. Read this slowly and thoughtfully. It has real meat in it. 
On the lighter side, George Barford shows us some humorous 
sculptures from odds and ends, on page 11. Isabel Freas 
Shaw tells us how she uses Imagination as Inspiration, page 
15. Most of the issue is composed of short articles on the 
use of various materials and procedures in drawing and 
painting, texture painting, flotation with tempera and ink, 
crayon and tempera, getting ideas from paint blots, intro- 
ducing abstractions with pastels, water color in second 
grade, drip painting, figure drawing, and so on. Learn how 
to polish your own free-form stones on page 29. We don't 
have space to list everything. Don't overlook the regular 


features. Many of our readers read these first each month. 





Old Art Supply Firms Announce Merger 
Crayon Company and the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
two of the oldest corporations in America, announced their 


The American 


Both firms have served the art 
education field longer than any of us can remember. The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is 129 years old, and the 
American Crayon Company is 121 years old. While the 


merger in a recent statement. 


Presidents of two of the oldest art supply firms in America mark their 
merger with a warm handclasp. They are: left, Earl L. Curtis, American 
Crayon Co.; right, Frank G. Atkinson, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 





wedding of these venerable old firms could qualify as a 


“December marriage,’ we predict that they will be around 


for a long time to come. No changes in personnel or policy 
are anticipated. Plants and offices will be maintained 
separately as at present 

Faculty Changes at Syracuse University Arthur J. Pulos, 
professor in charge of the Industrial Design Department at 
Syracuse University's School of Art, announces three new 
staff members They are Leland C Smith, assistant professor 
in product design; and D. Lee DuSell and Douglas R 
All have a 


distinguished record of practical design experience. Mr. 


Cleminshaw, instructors in industrial design. 


Pulos, a well-known craftsman and designer, recently came 


to Syracuse to develop the program in industrial design 


Florida State Art Teachers Convention Ralph Beelke, art 
specialist for the U.S. Office of Education, and Ivan Johnson, 
president of the National Art Education Association, were 
speakers at the November conventions of the Florida Art 
Teachers Association and Florida supervisors held at Ormond 
Beach and St. Petersburg These men get around 

Exhibit at Museum of Contemporary Crafts The second 
exhibition held at the new Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
in New York opened in November and continues through 
January 6. The exhibit combines the annual “Young Ameri 
cans’ exhibit sponsored by the American Craftsmen’'s Council 
with a comparable exhibit of the work of “Young Scandi 


navians None of the exhibitors is more than thirty years 


old. It isa good show, ina good setting Be sure to visit 
this new museum when you are in New York Crafts on 
exhibition will be circulated over the country by the Ameri- 


can Federation of Arts 


More Details on N.A.E.A. Meeting Registration for the 
1957 N.A.E.A. meeting at Los Angeles begins on the after 
noon of April 15 and will be followed by a reception in the 
The first general session starts at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, April 16. 


will take place in the afternoon, followed by the second 


evening. 
Workshops, seminars, films, and panels 
general session in the evening. Work groups and special 
interest groups will be featured on Wednesday morning, with 
a continuation of workshops, seminars, films, and panels in 
the afternoon. The third general session and party will be 


held on Wednesday evening 


follow on Thursday, with a general session in the evening 


The same general format will 


Tours will be featured on Thursday afternoon as well as 
Friday morning, and delegates will have luncheons at movie 
The final 


general session will be held on Friday afternoon, followed 


studios and other places of interest on Friday 
by a farewell coffee hour. Arrangements will be made for 
postconference tours on Saturday to such places as Disney 
land, Marineland, Planetarium, Olivera Street, Department 
Stores, Galleries, and so on 


and the Adolescent.”’ 
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Theme of conference 1S “Ant 


Have you sent in your reservation ? 











ROBERT D. GOLDMAN 


A study of 210 children’s related graphic and verbal 
manifestations shows that children develop facility 
in verbal expression through art. Interrelationship 


of communicative means on elementary school level. 


Art helps children put it in words 


‘*.., always the primal act was creative, an act of art; 
and it is our belief that the primal act is still an 
act of art, and that all human progress whatsoever 
depends on the preservation of creative vision and 
metaphoric skill in the individual and in a people.’” 


Contemporary educational concept recognizes the value of 
coordinating sensory and mental training, seeing the cogni 
tive and the critical as intrinsic parts of the creative process 
The Gestaltists etched up the faultiness of faculty psychology 
no longer can we accept the ideology of similar responses 
from similar stimuli Rather we recognize as actual the 
uniqueness of all response People being organic in structure 
are, by nature, organismic in their reactions. The philosophy 
that upheld the additive process, formalized acquisition of 
facts, data, informations and figures as learning is no longer 
acceptable in light of the ‘total development'’ connotation 
which can now be given to education 

The educational philosophers and psychologists have 
thus clarified purpose and behavior This does not say that 
earlier trends of educational thought still do not exist Nor 
does it say that practice automatically follows belief 
Techniques in the classroom must support the organismic 
theory in practice It is for this reason that this study was 
made and records kept of the interrelationship of the graphic 
and verbal expression The intention was that the study by 
its very nature was to avoid specious and precious specializa 
tion, that in itself it would become an educational contribu 
tion to the development of the children involved It was 
structured to dramatize the manner in which the manipulative 
and the verbal can combine to express a felt experience 
Working with a heterogeneous group of school children, for 
the most part of primary and intermediate grades, 210 of 
their paintings were collected, accompanied by statements 
of the children 

The three major phases of pupil activity within the study 
were: (1) The initial statement. The children were asked to 
A record 


express verbally what they were going to paint 


was kept of that statement. In the doc umentation of the vari 
ous individual sets of expressions this is usually referred to 
as “Statement Prior to Painting.”’ (2) The painting. For 
effectiveness of the purpose of the study the subject matter 
in most cases was optional This to reveal developmental 
characteristic as well as any eHectiveness of creativity as a 
learning means In those cases where the children have 


written their statements, the accounts in the children's own 


Children discuss paintings with author at community class. 
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Painting 1. 


Painting F 


handwriting can be found on the back of the paintings The 
paintings reveal media available and general techniques 
(3) The final statement. After the painting 


was completed the child was again asked to describe his 


employed 
image This is referred to most often as ‘Statement After 


Painting In many cases statements were made during 
painting and are labeled as such 

In every case the second statement is the fuller, more 
descriptive one. In a study such as this there are many 


implications, and conditioning factors 


4 


An important bias 


See ne 


that should be mentioned iS that the author has observed for 
a quarter ofa century the impact that graphic expression has 
on ver 5al expression He has seen how the creative act 
could stimulate learning in arithmetic, science, social studies 
as well as the language arts These 210 paintings and their 
resultant all over learnings are not too diferent in that respect 
and signific ance than many paintings over the years in the 
author S classroom The major diference is that these have 
been documented Fifteen of these paintings are discussed 
in this report, twelve of which are reproduced in this article 
These are a cross section of the 210 and represent various 


by the children are 


C 
some implications and conclusions have greater 


¢ 
ages and Statements made 


included 
pertinency in immediate relationship to the children's work 


‘Notes 


types 


These will be found for the most part in the 
Painting Number One, by S. M.,, air! age ten 


Statement prior to painting: ‘A railroad going through the 


mountains (Note) S. M. is a quiet girl not given much to 


talking However, she is alert and most intelligent in her 
responses The above statement was in answer to a question 
on what she was going to paint. The second statement, 
which is obviously a fuller one, was written by herself un 


solicited, while she was painting 


Statement written during the painting time: “This picture is 
A bridge 


At this time there is no train on 


about a railroad going through huge mountains 
is above the railroad track 


the track 


is going through three mountains 


The mountains are very high The railroad track 
The sk y has started to get 
cloudy.’ (Note) S. M. is no exception. As 


all the other studies, the language statement was a fuller one 


in the case of 


alter painting had started It was obvious that writing the 


Again an 


interrelationship was noted, the language description helped 


statement contributed to better visualization 


the painting and the painting helped the verbal and written 


expressions 


Painting Number Two, by N. S 


, girl age seven 


Statement made while painting: (Note) N. S. is a vivacious 
She likes to talk while 


In exchanges with the teacher she 


girl given to exuberant expression 
painting learns new 
words and new ideas Notice that in her account she ques 
‘Lam paint 
ing Peter Pan with Wendy flying in the air and Michael and 
Jack. Peter Pan has green clothes and a red feather. Tinker 
Bell spreads the dust. It goes on everybody and everybody 


makes a happy wish.’ 


tions the proper labeling of a double window 


Shall | make a lot of water to show 
that the pirate ship is in the water?" Were pirates always 
mean?’ “This is supposed to be a window, it is more like 
for them What is 
the name?" (‘‘Are the hinges on the side and do the double 
“Ves! 


These, Nancy, are called French windows } 


two windows | do not know the name 


windows open from the center?"’ the teacher asked 


was the reply 








(Note) After N. S. had finished painting she continued the 
story of Peter Pan verbally in her “own words"’ just as she 
painted it in her ‘own images.’ Some children start a 
painting and finish the expression in media other than paint 
ing media, by song or dance or written or spoken language 
It is for this tendency among some children, as well as for its 
good learning potential for all children, that the classroom 
situation should provide many materials as well as the per- 
missive atmosphere to reach out to other media when so 


moved 
Painting Number Three, by R. M.,, boy age twelve 


Statement prior to painting: ‘| am going to paint a bull elk 
with head lifted up toward the sky, with mouth open, and a 
huge rack of pointed antlers. It is standing in a thick growth 
of plants It is surrounded by mountains.» 

Statement made after painting: ‘| painted a bull elk lifting 
The sky is tinted light red 


He is on top of a knoll and he is in the 


his head toward the western sky 
with few clouds in it 
midst of thick brush. He has a twelve-point rack, composed 
of two antlers. Antlers are made of bone, horns on the other 
He is in the wilder part of the Rockies 

You know, while | was making this painting | wondered 
about the air high in the Rockies 


more about this and other scientific facts.” 


hand are hollow. 


| would like to learn 


Painting Number Four, by L. ©. A, gir! age ten 
Statement prior to painting: A painting of scenery with 
wind blowing through the trees. Like a forest."’ 
Statements made after painting (written): “A painting of 
During spring. A wolf 
Clouds in the sky A 
(Spoken) ‘‘l heard 


Do you think my 


scenery at the edge of the forest 
Birds flying about 
gentle wind blowing through the trees."’ 


chasing a fawn. 


you speak about things being different 
trees are too similar? May | go out and look at trees and 


see if each one is really different?" 
Painting Number Five, by A. A., boy age eleven 


Statement prior to painting: ‘| am not going to paint any 


thing. | do not know what to paint. | don't like painting or 
No | do not want to read, or work in the 


All right, if 


you want me to, tl try this scribbling you are talking about.” 


anything else 


science corner. | don't want to do anything 


(Note) The boy then made a continuous scribble. This is one 
of the more generally known automatic devices used to stimu 
late a personal empathy The scribble was in crayon ona 
large sheet of news-stock and was a large, continuous move 
The boy then looked at his scribble 
for at least five minutes. Then with show-card colors, and he 


chose but a few, he depicted within his scribble distorted 


figures in violent action 


ment as per instructions 


(Painting number five not shown.) 






















































Painting 3 


Statement made after boy painted shape he saw in scribble 
They are fighting invan 
"Yes, | do feel better 
(Note) 


On the basis of this expenence which gave satisfaction to 


“This is a boy hitting another boy 
alley They are roughnecks.”’ 
after making this painting. How did you know?" 
the boy he was led to participate in group paintings with 
other pupils Improved social attitude and habits are be 
coming apparent alter these and related personal experi 


ences 


Painting 4, 





as 


Painting 6. 


Painting Number Six, by J. S., boy age eight 


Statement prior to painting: ‘Well, my friend and | was 
digging, see, a week ago we started, see, this tunnel, see. 
We got it three feet deep; well, maybe—, | think we'll get it 
a little deeper this, eh, Sunday.” 


Statement after painting: ‘‘Last week my friend and | were 
in the tunnel and we figured that we had to dig much deeper. 


Painting 8. 


We want to build a clubhouse underground. We are going 
deeper and deeper and deeper. | doubt whether we will 
finish it this Sunday, however, if we work hard enough and 
have the help of a few friends we may finish by this coming 
Sunday. . . . My friend's mother is an artist and that figure 
you see in the house is really a painting by my friend's 
mother!"’ (Note) J. S. is an excellent example of how 
graphic expression has facilitated verbal expression. It has 
been observed that in finding graphic release many children 
find verbal release. J. S. is such a person. 


Painting Number Seven, by 8. B., boy age five 

No statement prior to painting: (Note) B.B. had word 
knowledge but found talking an effort. His preference was 
silence. However, toward the end of a painting and/or at 
the finish B.B. would offer unsolicited comments often. 
The teacher used a technique of sympathetic questioning 
about B. B.'s paintings which stimulated talking on the part 
of B. B. (Painting number seven not shown.) 


Statement after painting: ‘The monkey is climbing the tree 
and shaking apples down.” 


Painting Number Eight, by R. J., boy age nine 


Statement prior to painting: ‘| had a ‘crash-up' yesterday 


with some other boy. It was in arace. This is on my mind. 





* ea ew 











We were both riding bikes; we were going around the curb 
My brakes didn't work, neither did his. All of a sudden we 
landed on the ground | don't want to paint this. | want 
to paint another ‘crash-up.’ | see a car ‘crash-up’ in my 
mind which | would like to paint. | want to put the men from 
the hospital, and the cars that are in the ‘crash-up.’ The 


‘crash-up’ | had makes me think of this picture 


Statement after the painting: (Note) The statement after 
the painting was finished, was a detailed and lengthy de 
scription of the painting. The teacher was impressed with the 
pictorial visualization as revealed both graphically and 
verbally. Although the crash painted was not the one 
overtly experienced by the boy, it seemingly sharpened his 
perception for his constructed expenence Personal experi 
ences sharpen perception, and because of interrelationships 
of perception and expression, these experiences, in turn, 
have communicative contributions. This author favors struc- 
tured experiences that employ all the senses. He has found 
that invariably expression, both graphic and verbal, has 
content, meaning, individuality and interest when used on a 


situation which employed all the senses 
Painting Number Nine, by M. G., boy age four 
No statement prior to painting: (Note) This painting fol 


lowed the developmental characteristics often found in work 


of four-year-olds. It is a nonfigurative painting. It has 






generally shapes and lines which aren't necessarily symbols 
of people and things, in the mind of the child, prior to and 
during the painting lt has a lot of the physi al aspect 
the earlier scribble sta yes of the two- and three year-« ld 
It adds attention to shapes and spaces These shapes ar 
often suggestive of concrete shapes to the beholder and to 
the child who made the painting It is for this reason surely 
that the child at this stage of his development should have 
ample opportunity to talk about his paintings. The ques 
tion, What is it?"’ can be dangerously out of place when 
based on a picture standard completely out of sympathy 
with that of the child's On the other hand an interested 
“tell me about your painting — can encourage a timely 
verbal experience which may contribute to the child's total 


growth and development (Painting number nine not shown ) 


Statement after the painting: ‘Smoke is coming from the 


railroad track The man is going to fix the train.’ 
Painting Number Ten, by R. S., boy age eleven 


Statement prior to painting: | want to paint a picture of a 
wedding in Venice. | just saw a moving picture of Venice P 
and | can see this picture in my mind as if | am there It is 
After the wedding the bride and groom go 
down the streets in a boat (‘I can't think of the name for 


very colorful 


that kind of boat, can you tell me?’) (‘It is called a gon 
dola ) Well, the best man pushes the gondola Gondola, 


Painting 10. 












Painting 11. 


The houses in the back- 
the gondola are reflected in the 


gondola that has a nice sound . 
ground and the gondola, 


water 


Statement after painting: ‘‘This picture is about a wedding 

Venice After the wedding the bride and groom go 
riding nicely down the water-filled streets in a gondola 
They are going ona honeymoon The best man pushes the 
boat. Their clothes are very beautiful and are in colors of 


black, red, white, The back 


ground has houses, walking bridges, telephone poles and 


turquoise, blue and light green 


wires and people. The gondola and everything are re- 
flected in the water. The gondola is shaped like a spread 
out ‘u' with a smaller spread out ‘u' put together at the ends. 
It has a design 
A board on the side is to dock it."" (Note) In 


the painting the gondola becomes the focal point, and fol 


It has a horse's head, wooden at the front. 
on its side. 
lowing the pattern of overemphasis of the important part, 


it almost fills the The intense interest in the word 


paper 
‘‘gondola’’ as demonstrated by the boy may have been a 


contributing factor to this graphic enlargement 
Painting Number Eleven, by ©. L., girl age nine 


“Last Saturday | went to a 
We had lots of fun 
This afternoon | am going to another birthday party I'm 


8 


Statement prior to painting: 


birthday party. We went to the movies 








sure that this party will be as much fun am painting last 


week's party.” 


“Last Saturday | went to this 
| was the third one there 


Statement after painting: 
birthday party Her father was 
playing the piano and she was singing. Some of the girls 
were playing in the hall and some were playing in the dining 
On top of the 
We had some 

(Note) ie 


spoke about the different clothes the girls wore at the party 


room. There was a cabinet full of dishes 
cabinet there were a whole lot of paintings 
ice cream and then we opened the gilts.” 
Although her figures in her paintings are still stiff she gives 
attention to clothes and thus her expressions are enlarged 
C L.'s girl-group interest also appears to be a typical de- 
velopmental characteristic 
Painting Number Twelve, by N. S., gir! age seven 

Statement prior to painting: “| am painting my dog and 
cat. No! See! Wehadacat. Then it had kittens 
making some coming out of a box 
their mother 


| am 
Some climbing u up on 


The dog had puppies at the same time 


Statement after painting: “Once we 
cat. Then she had four kittens My dog had five puppies 
Cat had four more kittens after she me 

My brother was feeding a bone to he 


found a pretty tiger 


at the same time 


three boy friends 








dogs He has a wand now in his hand and a big ball in his 
other hand 
the floor 


The little kitten is going over to the little ball on 
| made it a little ball when | dropped paint. | am 
shown holding a cat with one hand and playing with the 
other. This is supposed to bea big deep box Here is the 
light. We sold the puppies and kittens, and then my 
mommy was kept busy selling kittens and puppies again and 
again. — 


Painting Number Thirteen, by |. S., boy age eight 


Statement prior to painting: “| am painting a picture of a 
Inside the saloon a few people are 
(‘Where did you learn about saloons ? yy 
The only thing | do 
all day, at least part of the day, is watch television.') A 


cowboy near a saloon 
playing cards 


learned about saloons from television 


big cowboy, he is going to hold a rifle and two pistols in his 
holster.” 


“The Lone 
horse and a white suit, that is why | did not use much color 
Up in the hills the 
(‘Where did you hear of that tribe ?’) 
the ne 
here is an Indian prefrenaing 
( What does | 


as in all the statem« nts, are the boy S ¢ 


Statement after painting: Ranger has a white 


Anyhow our television is not in color 
Tribe 
that 


¢ 
IC hmagagee 


(‘| hear about tribe in wspapers. ) they are 


fighting the cowboys This one 
he is a cowboy sretending’ mean?’ Note 


These, 


xact words 


Making believe you are something you are not. ) Inside 
the saloon you see two men playing cards The y ar 
robbers. (‘Do all robbers play cards?’ Answer: ‘Most of 
them, they try to get more money from the other one: ) Behind 


the bar is the chef 


his head 


you can see part »f his hat and part of 


Painting Number Fourteen, by N. F., boy age nin 


Two written compositions, the first one written before the 
painting; the second one, after: “The Highway and Sur 
roundings.” 

(First Composition) “When my family and | went to my 
cousin's home we had to travel on the highway, because it is 
On the highway, U.S. route 1, we 
7:30 in the 


in Trenton, New Jersey 
saw many interesting things, and since it was 
morning, On suc ha beautiful, sunny morming you could see 
even better There were gas stations, parts of a farm, differ 


buses and flowers, and new beautiful cars 


‘ 


ent types of tre es, 


skimming along about 50 or 60 miles per hour.’ 


| was on many diferent kinds of 
This was a 


were a lot of 


(Second Composition) 
This is my impression of one of them 
There 


For instanc e, 


highways 
two-way concrete highway cars 


speeding on the highway at one time there 
was a big Cadillac limousine car passing a Chevrolet on the 
In back of the Cadillac there was a big green doubl 


decker bus. Behind the bus were 


road 


| could 
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all kinds of cars 























Painting 12. 


Painting 13. 


wate? 
is onl 


“pony 
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Painting 14, 











Painting 15. 


ee the cars coming over a highway bridge spanning a little 
creek 
light 


The bridge looked purple and orange in the sun 
The highway not only passes near creeks, but many 
other places and things From this big highway you can see 
towns and farms and hills. Next to the highway not far from 
the bridge was a big Esso gas station with two big gas 
pumps. A man was giving a car with two people gasoline 


Near the gas 


station were some pigs laying in the mud and a farmer watch 


There was a fence all around the gas station 


There was a shady tree near the gas station 


The highway stretched 


ing the pigs 
There were grassy hills all around 
and stretched lt was a fair day 


Painting Number Fifteen, by MH. G,, boy age seven 


Statement prior to painting: ‘| want to paint a carousel that 
my sister and myself went on; last summer, Il think it was 


Statement after painting: ‘‘It is at the Fair. This is the man 


Get right up! 


And this is the music out of the carousel 


‘Get right up! See the tangling 
You see 


My sister and | are on the carousel riding 


saying 
snake!’ 
the sawdust 
carousel horses. A man has popcorn dripping down the 
box | tried to paint the fun!" 

(Note) M.H.G There are 


many different kinds of feelings and thoughts, and one kind 


tried to ‘paint the fun.’ 
of communication is hardly enough! Some of us need more 


subjective avenues of expression Especially is this true in 


the case of little children 
or symbols to them unrelated to their life experiences A 


Words in many cases are sounds 


painting 1s closer to the concrete, if is at least semiconcrete 


and, in this way, closer to their expernences It thus becomes 
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a bridge to words. Words, in turn, as they become personal 


tools enrich our power of visualization. Our perceptions 
and expressions need not be limited to the two areas of the 
graphic and verbal; numbers and social attitudes and science 


When 


we recognize the interdependence of these states we move 


enter too into the perceptive and expressive states 


closer to an organismic approach rather than a mechanisti: 
one in teaching and learning 

The story of Pinocchio, being the story of a bad puppet 
who became a good boy, has a lesson in it for education 
Take the case of pupil CC Pupil CC. had nothing to say 
about his stereotype rabbit traced from a teacher's pattern 
In fact, his unrelated memory tests, drills and noncreative 
learning expenences made him into a puppet; but boys, like 
Pinocchio, make ‘bad puppets.'’ With initiative and original 
thinking outlawed, young people make poor and unhappy 
But like Pinocchio these bad puppets make 

Pupil C. ¢ 


i 
science, his language, his manipuiative arts now 


conformists 
“good boys 1S learning his arithmetic, his 
within 
experiences which have meaning to him. Pupil C. C. is now 
exercising his natural birthright as a child and a human 
being: he is creating and painting and building. And 
growing! Art is a means of education 

There are no ‘‘facts'’ apart from the experiencing of them, 
of feeling and knowing them in a coherent pattern of whole 
ness Santayana in his ‘Sense of Beauty’ bemoaned the 


“substitution of facts for values’ reminding us that “‘all 


values must be ultimately intrinsic. 

“The response of the mind to any act of perception is not 
an isolated event: it is a part of a serial development: it 
takes place within a complete orchestration of sense percep 
is controlled given its place 


tions and sensations, and 


within the pattern by what we call feeling 
Herbert Read, quoted above, looks upon those teelings 
which 


aesthetic 


attach to dispositional readiness for 


response as 
He finds support from Oaden A disposition to 
feel the completeness of an experienced event as beiag right 
and fit constitutes what we have called the aesthetic factor in 
perception 
Interrelating the painting experience with lanquage as 
communicative means on the elementary school level appears 


as a natural means of education for the young child 





'Herbert Read. ‘The Future of Art Education.’ An address 
printed in the January, 1956 issue of ‘Art Education,”’ Journal of the 
National Art Education Assoc. Vol. 9, No.1. *See description 
of apple lesson in ‘Color Devices and Child Art'’ by Robert D. Gold- 
man. School Arts, June, 1954. Page 32. *George Santayana 
“The Sense of Beauty."’ Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 1896 
‘Herbert Read. “Education Through Art."' Pantheon Books. N. Y 
1942. 2nd Ed. 1945. 5R. M. Ogden. “Psychology and Educa 
tion.” N.Y. 1926 





Robert D. Goldman heads the combined fine and industrial 
arts program, Philadelphia's Abraham Lincoln High School, 
and teaches children's classes in a community art center 
All future publication rights are reserved to the author 
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GEORGE BARFORD 


SCULPTURE FROM 
ODDS AND ENDS 


This is an article that really needs no text. The idea is 
simply to create a figure or animal using scrap materials or 
odds and ends from the dime store, the junk yard, or from 


around the house. Ass an excercise in seeing things it is 


A not-very-ferocious lion. 


excellent How often we go about, our eyes completely 
missing the possibilities of design in simple, ordinary things 
A spring clothespin becomes a snapping alligator, a muci 
lage bottle top makes a fine pig's snout, a broken hammer 
becomes a horse's head. When presented as a class activity, 
students may be skeptical about its value at first, but as they 
think about it, their eyes become opened to many design 
possibilities and the results are always interesting This 


problem becomes more of a challenge if the students are en 


couraged to spend as little as possible in creating their 


figures, using their imaginations and ingenuity in discovering 


and using suitable scrap materials 


Must be an insect: six legs. 


A girl made this; you can tell 





A tin-can fish. 


Clothespin crockodile. 
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Voodoo priestess from a tea strainer. 





A real cotton tail, plus odds and ends. 


Giraffe from tin cans by Mary Jane Hancock. 





Busted hammer, old radiator hose, rope and nails. 


A split-cob dragon. Prehistoric-looking pine-cone critter. 


A high school boy dreams up a weird card game. Greta Lawrence, teacher, Springfield, Illinois 








A bottle and lightbulb are this bride’s foundation. 


George Barford is assistant professor of art at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. Readers will 
remember his recent series of articles on ceramics. He is 


now preparing a book on the subject of clay in the schools 


Old radio parts made o dog 


Work was by students of author unless otherwise credited. 
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IMAGINATION AS INSPIRATION 


ISABEL FREAS SHAW 


All art teachers are aware, | hope, of the experiences that 


are basic to creative expression; such as self, home, com 


munity, imagination, etc., and the eHect of a creative ex 


pression on the child One of these basic forms, imagina 
tion, pervades all form of expression to some extent, but to 
use imagination as a source of inspiration can be tremen 
dously rewarding to the teacher as well as the child Mc«e 

tivating, stimulating, and helping the child to develop his 


imagination and express his dreams, is one expenence 
The first step of this proced 
confidence 


| try to do, 


greatly enjoy with my children 
re, | feel, is fo inspire 


This 


in the child's ability te 


express himself thre ugh quidance ana 


“A turkey no one has ever seen,” Connie Yarnall, Oxford Area Elementary School. 


When children call upon their imaginations instead 
of their memories alone their expressions will be 
less stereotyped and more uniquely personal. Here 


is how one art teacher leads to more creative work 


suggestion of commonplace experiences. | then lead the 
child on to explore beyond the real or commonplace, int 
‘A Turkey Ni 
View of qa Flower 


tec hnique 


the unreal and perhaps abstract concepts 
One Has Ever Seén, ‘A Bird's eye 
What the Music Told Me ’ 


painting are a few of the subjects | have used as 


and the of sponae 


‘door 
openers 


Once 


to the child's imagination 


, at a meeting, | heard a teacher suggest we have 


‘A Turkey No One 
Another teacher in the 


Our ¢ hildren draw Has Ever Seen 


group who teaches in a lara rural 


area school, as | do, laughed and remarked, ‘Imagine ask 


ing farm childre nto do a thina likes that! | (silently) 115 


Subject encouraged imaginary work 
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Sponge painting of imaginary flowers by a middle grade 
pupil of author at Oxford Area Elementary School. The 
technique itself discouraged details of realistic repre- 


sentation. Tempera colors were applied with a sponge. 


agreed with him, and felt that with the proper approa h, and 


children 
would be delighted and have a lot of fun with the subje ct 


by arousing a need for suc h an expernence, the 


As Thanksgiving Day was approaching, | asked my fourth 
grade what a real turkey looked like They all knew and 


furnished a very accurate and naturalisti« description of 


a turkey After some disc ussion, we con luded that since 
we all knew what a turkey looked like, our paintings would 


Here 
was my chance! | suggested they paint “A Turkey No On 
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be the same This, they were certain, would never do 


Had Ever Seen the results would certain y all be diferent 
They were delighted and had a lot of fun. The out 


come was a feeling of satisfaction rarely achieved in any 


then 


other form of expression 
“A Bird's eye View of a Flower 


comment from a teacher 


could also bring a 
Here is a subject that must be 
dramatically presented to children As 


young young 


children are uncertain how the world would look to a bird, | 
suggested we all become birds and fly over the countryside 

As we swooped around the room questions were asked, 
such as: ‘What did you see ?”’ 


“How do they look when you re over the top of them ? 


7 


“Do you see any flowers: 

“Do you like what you see?’ Let's paint what you ses 

The flew’ back to their seats and each grabbed a paint 
y 


brush 


expressions on their faces, 


| always feel a bit selfish as | watch the rapturous 
because | am the only one ther 
fo enjoy them 

The tec hnique of sponge painting, as a means of self 
expression, has a common interest to children of the fifth and 
sixth grade levels just what the nam 


A short 


demonstration of color blending, and a few suggested sub 


4 

sponge painting is 
implies, painting in tempera with a bit of sponge 
jects, such as imaginary flowers, landsc apes and animals 
will lead the children to explore and create new forms and 


Here 


will invariably remark, 


colors , again, te acher gets her re ward, for someon 


But | can hardly believe | did it! 


Isabel Freas Shaw teaches art at Oxford Area Elementary 
School, Oxford, Pennsylvania. She postponed her teaching 
career while her family grew up; finds that she loves it. 


“A bird’s-eye view of a flower” by Patsy Farmer, age eight. 
The children pretended they were birds and flew over the 
countryside to They 
flew back to their seats and painted what they saw. 


inspect flowers at close range. 





TEXTURE PAINTING 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


if ea, Sern) 


When we were trying to find some paint that blind children 
could use, | found a medium r alled texture paint lt is really 
It isa grayish powder to be used 


We found that, by 


using a small amount of the powder and adding water and 


intended for use on walls 


to give a rough effect on wall surfaces 


colored powder paint, we « ould have merely a rough surface 


lt did 


or we could build “bumps as high as half an in h 


A fifth grader, David Alan Bloom, experimented with texture paint. This material has many possibilities for work 
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Older students tried texture paint in author’s art education classes. Textures in heavy paint can be created with many tools. 


not prove to be good material for blind children to use, but 
it is excellent for their teachers to use on charts for the 
children to feel. | believe it would prove to be more satis- 


Later 


we tried it for designs and found that ac« ording to the amount 


factory than salt and flour mixtures for relief maps. 


of water, and of course color, we could get various textural 
surfaces. 

When you try this, give the children small amounts of the 
texture paint so that they can add paint and water to get the 
desired colors and consistencies. The paint can be applied 
Many 


different textures can be created with sticks and other tools. 


to heavy cardboard with tongue depressors or fingers 


We had used the smooth side of sections of corrugated boxes 
for the background; then we thought of decorating small 
sturdy boxes for gilts They gave the appearance of gesso 
and were easy to do. Texture paint can be obtained at 
almost any hardware store. Usually about ninety cents for five 
pounds. This amount is adequate for many maps and designs 


It dries quickly and, once dry, adheres permanently. 
Carolyn W. Heyman is associate professor at Buffalo State. 


Elizabeth Harris, classroom teacher at Burlington School, 
Roanoke, Virginia, sent us the fifth grade crayon drawing 
at right which illustrates another way to achieve texture. 
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Texture in crayon by David Bailey, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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BARBARA GOODFARB 


“We like to do different things!'’ Well, most junior high 
and high school students do. Experimentation is charac- 
Unusual tech- 
If the methods are 


used to further an understanding of basic principles of art 


teristic of the exploring adolescent mind. 


niques have a great amount of appeal. 


and not used as ends in themselves, they have a positive 
function in the art classroom. 

The art classes at Sunnyside Junior and Senior high school 
enjoyed an experimental technique called ‘‘flotation.”’ This 
approach to painting is done on water-color paper with 
When all parts 
of the painting to be colored are finished the painting is 
allowed to dry thoroughly. At this point a coating of India 


creamy mixtures of the desired poster colors. 


ink is applied over the entire surface of the painting and is 
Then the painting is held 
under a sink faucet and gently rubbed with finger tips. Here 


allowed plenty of time to dry. 


the ‘‘flotation’” part of the technique is seen for the poster 
painted areas covered with ink lift off and float away with 
water leaving the remaining unpainted areas black. 

It was found in the classroom that the students who were 
accustomed to filling the entire space with paint found it 
difficult to allow some areas to remain uncoated with poster 
paint. It must be stressed that the black will show only on 
those areas where the poster paint was not applied. Most 
interesting textural patterns can be achieved on pebbled 
water-color paper. Shadow effects on pebbled paper are 
arrived at through a dry-brush technique over those parts 
The lighter sections of the 
painting will be painted more solidly with poster paint 


which are to contain the shadow. 


This, of course, is the exact opposite of normal paintings, a 


point for students to note. A ‘‘negative’’ approach to light 
and dark is needed. The poster color cannot be too thin or 
there will be no ‘‘padding”’ of dried paint to absorb the ink 

There are some similarities in results from this technique 
and the resist method of painting, using rubber cement on 
paper. 


expression while lending itself to any approach readily. It 


But flotation can be a much more disciplined form of 


is possible to use colored India inks and some students did 
experiment with a variety of colors. However, they do not 
have the denseness that black ink has. Further, a singl 
colored ink used as a cohesive element in a painting makes it 


necessary for a wise choice of poster colors. Also, con- 








unusual techniques have a great appeal. A teacher 


paintings in order to achieve something different. 


Experimenting with paint and ink 
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The exploring adolescent likes to experiment, and 
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tells how her students use India ink over tempera 
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Painting by a student of Sunnyside Junior-Senior High 
School, done in the flotation technique described by author. 
Basic design is painted in thick poster paint and allowed to 
dry. Entire painting is then covered with India ink. When 
dry, it is washed under faucet; ink remains on bare paper. 


trasts in light and dark will pose greater problems, for the 





colored inks are transparent and the arrangement of value in 
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Students cover entire painting with ink in the second step. 


poster colors plays a greater part in the composition Pos 
sibly this could be made the starting point for a study of 
structure in painting 

Several students who had found it difficult to achieve a 
sense of unity within their compositions in art class during 
the year saw dramatic ally the binding eHect that one dom 
inant color (or in this ¢ ase, black ) gave to their « ompositions 
This was one important point gleaned from the experiment 
and it was brought home quite effectively Aside from 
educational aspects, all our classes found it just plain ex 
citing to wate h the ink float away leaving a colorful design 


So will yours! (Painting was done in grades 7 through 10.) 


Barbara Goodfarb teaches art at Sunnyside Junior-Senior 
High School, Tucson, Arizona. Another interesting use of 
mixed media is discussed in the article on following page. 
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USING CRAYON OVER 


POWDERED TEMPERA. ji 


~— LEO MAE KOPP 





Children if left on their own have a tendency to paint a strip and next art period decided what we would draw on them 
of sky at the top of their paper and a strip at the bottom for This was the exciting time for the children as we found we 
! their ground, leaving a big blank space in between. | be had suagestions for every time of the day. One little boy 
lieve that we as teachers can help children to see by our said, ‘Oh, mine looks just like it does in the morning when 
discussions and questions For instance, before we started Daddy and | get up early to go fishing I'll draw Daddy 
painting our pictures we looked at the sky ond talked about and | going fishing."’ Another one said,’ Mine looks lik 
+. what the sky and ground did when you looked way off in the it does when we start to school in the morning I'll draw 
distance. When the children looked they immediately said, my brothers and | leaving for school The children used 
; | “The sky and ground meet.” Then | said, ‘Alright, let's their crayons and drew with enthusiasm. We had no trouble 
F | remember that when we paint our pictures.’ thinking of something to draw as the colors in the sky and 
We had powdered tempera mixed with water to about ground suggested some thing to every child, and we had no 
ee | the consistency of thin cream. The children painted the sky blank spaces between the sky and ground 
and ground in flat blues and greens, added a small amount 
9! of other colors to the areas, and then dipped a brush in Leo Mae Kopp teaches art in grades three through six for 


clear water to blend them together. We let the papers dry the Alta Brown and Jones Schools at Garden City, Kansas 





Third graders found it easy to make sky and ground meet. They first painted sky and ground, made crayon drawings on top. 
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A paint blot helped Renee Borisy get idea for outdoor scene, 
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paint blot ideas 


LAVANCHA MARSHALL STALMOK 


Art is creative and therefore implies growth Any organism 
to grow must be fed and exercised. So an art teacher does 
not stop when the seed has been planted by the scribble 
method of design While it is incubating she introduces 
another magic formula. Such a one is the ink spot method, 
sO ably demonstrated by the Bell Telephone System, page 3, 
of Life Magazine, April 30, 1956, and originated by 
Hermann Rorschach as a psychodiagnostic test. Instead 
of the black ink used by Mr. Rorschach and the telephone 
system, we dropped a few colors on half of our paper and 
folded over the other half to press the two sides together, 
opened it, and looked at it searchingly for some glimmer 
of an idea. Needless to say, each student had a unique 
idea Each was different, just as each person 1s diferent 


The illustrations show how varied the results may be 


LaVancha Marshall Stalmok is a Chicago, Illinois teacher 


above. Ed Gierut used similar inspiration for a butterfly. 
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Pastel paintings of realistic flower arrangements 
were used as a springboard for abstract studies 
by these eighth graders. An art teacher tells us 
how she introduced the principles of abstraction. 


APPROACH T0 
ABSTRACTION B 


MARY E. B. MURRAY 


Our aim was to present thoughts and background for today's 3 
modern art—abstraction—while guiding the growth and 


development of creative, spiritual, and aesthetic qualities 





and abilities During our first lesson we concentrated on the 
realistic—o detailed study, appreciation, ond creation of Douglas’s interpretation was inspired by modern masters. 
real flower arrangements—stressing placement of center of 
interest, eHect of lines, and ‘‘magic’’ of color. The pupils did 
research on nature—bringing to class pictures of flowers, 
actual specimens of sprays, leaves, etc., each expressing 
his or her own personality in color and design, from what he 


or she brought to the lesson. The fall flowers and leaves, — 


and so on, contributed by the pupils were used for flower 
arrangements, preceded by a discussion of Japanese and 
other efforts in this field 

Lesson two started with a research study and detailed 
discussion of the works of Picasso, Matisse, Chagall, Leger, 
Miro and Duffy's works of Art. After reviewing and evaluat 
ing the importance of line direction, focal point and richness 


of color, stressing the importance of thinking first of the center 


of interest and creating varied forms of line, balance, color, , dp e* 
rhythm and texture (originality is vital) each pupil used his a % ee 

° % a 
own realistic pastel painting for an inspiration to create an 


The od ceed “<% ‘ 


abstraction The results were varied and wonderful 64 % \ 
pupils have developed a feeling for the abstract, and are now 4 4 - 


anxious to translate more realistics into abstractions 


Mary E. B. Murray is an art teacher at Junior High West 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts. Activity described was 
in eighth grade. A. Henry Ottoson is the school principal. 


Marcia based pastel painting on previous realistic view. = 
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SCHOOL APTs 


Ronnie, second grader, modeled well in first water color. 


Wayne, second grader, made a design of his water color 


first experiences 
with water colors 


SYLVIA G. KING 





While there are differences of opinion as to the proper time 


to introduce transparent water colors to children, we found 





that second grade children enjoyed this new medium and we and stop only when you need to load your brush with plenty 
believe they succeeded very well with their first experience of color. (3) Clean your brush when you change color: 
As with any new material, children need guidance with its get fresh water in your pan whenever it begins to look 
use. We offered the following suggestions (1) Load your “muddy.” (4) Leave plenty of white paper showing in 
brush with any pure, clean color and try it on the newspaper your pictures to make the other colors ‘shine and sparkle 
under your white paper Practice until you have -a clean, Neither the classroom teac her, who took a lively interest in 
clear beautiful color that you like Yellow may not be as what was going on, nor | suggested any particular subject 
suitable as other colors since it is so near the color of your 

paper. (2) Paint what you are thinking about today, or Sylvia G. King teaches art in a suburban area of Phoenix, 
perhaps some beautiful design Keep right on painting Arizona. W ork is from Washington Elementary School 
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When a student pours or drips paint on a surface, “Night Goblin”. After light color dried, dark was added. 
instead of using a brush, the result is likely to 


be spontaneous and free in feeling. Control may 


, 


be achieved by carefully planning the “‘accidents.’ 


LUCIA B. COMINS 


The term ‘‘drip painting’ is used here to mean any painting 
which is made by pouring or dripping paint upon a surface 
It may be poured directly from the can, applied by a spoon, 
or dripped from the end of a stick These techniques may 
appear too simple to produce good results, but artists skilled 
in drip painting find it presents a great challenge 

To make a drip painting, one must first have several cans 
of old and somewhat viscous enamel paints-—in fact, paint 
that is spoiled’ for regular use because of the rubbery layer 
formed on top Flat oil paints are satisfactory for pouring 
on large surfaces, but for fine-line work nothing takes the 
place of good enamel A beginner might start by dripping 


or pouring paint on a cardboard surface, and studying the 


‘ 


resultant blends of colors Through a few such experiments 


EXPERIMENTS IN DRIP PAINTING 


he will sharpen his appreciation of design and color patterns surface pattern made on discarded stage cloth. 


ONIINIVd dldd 


“The Goblin” is such a random painting 

Soon the student is ready to learn how to control his 
medium in order to achieve certain results For example, if 
may help to allow one coat of paint to dry before applying 
a second coat Another te chnique consists of dropping the 
paint in line patterns This, however, must be done rapidly 
enough to prevent the paint from forming pools rather than 
lines. Because a drip painting must be executed with some 
speed, the painter may easily lose sight of his original goal, 
no matter how well planned beforehand It follows that a 
good drip painter is one who thinks very carefully before he 
acts, and then acts with all speed Produc ing an interesting 
result is really an exciting experience 

One control which we have used successfully in the past 
involves newspaper patterns, placed to block out the paint 
from certain areas of the surface Within those areas, fine 
lines may create interesting textural patterns In the paint 
ing ‘The Deer,”’ this device helps to break the monotony of 


large surface patterns drip painting has been combined with 








A 


Poster design made by dripping white over background. 


another type of painting for diferent results. ‘Mr. Goof" 
First, white 


paint was dripped onto stifened canvas in a heavy random 


illustrates a more complicated drip method 


line, and allowed to dry Then a painting in tempera was 


added on top of it Lastly, the tempera was scrat¢ hed away 
wher desired, to reveal the original drips These are only a 
Startling 


elects of color blending, or the provocative flow of uneven 


few of the methods appropriate to drip painting 


line, make drip painting a good tec hnique for anyone who 


enjoys rapid action in art 


Lucia B. Comins describes an art activity at Greenwich, 
Connecticut High School. She now lives at Wassaic, New 


York; devotes her spare time to writing and art lectures. 
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Pat Drabeck developed “Dance Rhythm” by dripping the 


paint in rapid motion on a rough absorbent paper. 


“Mr 


Urrata. 


Goof,” a drip painting on 


burlap by Joseph 
Tempera painting was made over a drip sur- 
face and scraped back here and there to balance it. 
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PAUL EDMONSTON 


Figure 


We have had a chance this yearin the high school art classes 
to do quite a bit with figure drawing, capturing movement in 
the figure with a wide variety of methods and techniques, 
many of which art teachers use frequently, | am sure At 
one time, however, one class tried what we thought was a 
rather novel approach to figure drawing and which the 
It involved the se heduling 
of a film entitled, “Death of a Matador, 
the greatest matadors of all time, Manolete, is gored in 
his final bullfight Most of the film is devoted to scenes 


from his life in the arena, the grace and beauty of his move 


students enjoyed more than usual 


in which one of 


ments in avoiding the horns of the bull being marvelous to 
behold. Each student took a board which he leaned against 
a desk and stood up while the film was being shown The 
room was darkened so that the film could be seen, but 
enough light remained so that the students could see their 
own work. Charcoal and charcoal pencils on large sheets 
of newsprint were used 

During the First showing of the film, which is about twelve 
minutes long, | asked that they observe only, rather than 
attempt to draw. During the second showing, | asked them 
to try capturing very quickly, and in a brief statement, the 
essence of the movements which the matador made The 


interesting as the students 
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results were as varied and as 








drawing in 
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Quickly-drawn action sketches made during a film 
showing served to stimulate an interest in figure 
drawing. The author describes various procedures 


used to motivate interest of high school students. 


the high schoo 


One boy spent his entire time work ing on a detailed drawins 
student fill 1 numerous 
ske t< hes yt a 
showing both bull and matador 
At the 


of a bull, while another pages 


newsprint with quick, hy phe nated vaniety 
other 


end ot the pr riod, the 


movements, some 


showing the matador only 


Sketches made by Mary Lindsay during showing of film 








Susan Fields made a semiabstract of the film theme. 


drawings were held up and examined by the students in an 
effort to discover whether they had succeeded in capturing 
the characteristic movement of the matador, or the quality 
and flavor of the action in the bullfight area 

Asa sequel to this expenence, | left it up to the student 
whether he wanted to select one or two of his sketches and 
reorganize or recombine them into a picture, using color, 
which would be a summary or more abstract statement of 
what the whole film on the bullfight and the death of a great 
matador meant to him The illustrations show the work of 
one gitl who was able to capture the motion and character 
of the bullfight in what is almost a shorthand approach 

A second approach which we used this year was the 
more usual one of sket« hing from the model, with the excep 
tion that after a number of trial sket« hes, or even a more com 
plete drawing in charcoal and chalk had been finished, len 
couraged them to take one of their best drawings and trans- 
late this into another medium, thereby simplifying their treat- 
ment, and attempting to get more style and organization into 
their drawings Illustrations include one of the preliminary 
drawings in which the student used charcoal pencil and white 
chalk on a toned paper; and finished drawings using ink and 


The students liked 


this because it gave them a chance to proctice another 


white tempera, again on toned paper 


technique on one of their own drawings, while not being 


frustrated by trying to get the exact proportions and 


relationships of the model, that previously having been done 
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Paul Edmonston, who describes an activity at the Florida 
State University demonstration school where he was until 
recently assistant professor of art education, is now in a 
similar position at the University School of Ohio State. 





Life drawing in charcoal, chalk; developed in ink, tempera. 


Figure treatment in ink and white tempera on gray paper. 






































EDWIN STROUT 





Natural free forms and broken gemstones are rolled 
and tumbled with abrasive grits to produce a high 
polish. The author describes a simple machine for 


this purpose which can be made in the school shop. 


TUMBLING STONES IN A TIRE 


Tumbling, in the stone cutter's vernacular, is the process in 
which gemstones are rolled in a cage to acquire a high polish 
Walking on any beach or by some hidden mountain stream, 
one finds many small stones and pebbles which are pleasing 
in size, color, and form. One picks up the more attractive 
shapes, feels their form, and finds great satisfaction with 
These pebbles have for 
many years been rubbed and smoothed as the surf tossed 
and swished them back and forth or as they cascaded down 


these natural objects of beauty 


the stream This turbulent activity, found in nature, can be 
recreated by the artist to produce highly polished gemstones, 
This process, 


first, building a 


at the same time retaining their natural form 


called tumbling, involves the following 





Tumbled stones lend themselves to free design. 


These cast silver rings hold stones polished on the tire-machine discussed. 


machine; second, obtaining the gemstones to be polished 
third, the actual cutting and polishing of the gemstones with 
the machine Patience is the fourth intangible requirement 
of tumbling 

The types of machinery used in tumbling vary consider 
ably The author has found that the following machine is 
quite adequate for tumbling small loads This machine was 
built for a nominal sum and fits well into a small workshop 
area. The tumbler was made as shown at top of page 30 
The component parts and their positions are as tollows (A ) 
two porous type bronze bearings for ! y) inch shafting 
(B.) four 1-inch collars '4-inch center; (C.) two 2-inch collars 


1-inch center; (D.) 36-inch inch shafting stock; (E.) two 






Tumbling machine described. Note tire is riding on ends of 


axle powered by a quarter hp. motor, three to one reduction. 


Making a wax form that will become the body of the cast 
silver ring. The wax is built around the polished stone. 





_— pulleys one 5-inch for the shaft and one 14-inch for 
the motor; (F ) one 'V"’ belt to connect the pullies (G )a 
notched 1-inch pine board will do 


6, Y,, , or 4 horse power motor with 


The power supply on 
this rig may be any 
a speed of 1750 r.p.m. This power supply insures a speed of 
8to 12+" p.m inside the tire 

This simple machine enables one to tumble interesting 


gemstones ina natural process which brings out the charm 


Their rough edaes and 


j 


The rubbing and abrasive action, 


and beauty found so often in nature. 
sharp corners are softened 
which is created in the moving tire by each stone as it slides 
against other stones and cutting grits, cuts away and smooths 
over the dominant irregularities and it finally renders the 
stone a smooth and continuous form. The amount of grit and 
water used in each tire may vary depending upon the rough- 
ness or smoothness desired The four stages of grit used are as 
follows first, 80 ® grit for fast cutting and shaping second 
220% and 660% are used to eliminate scratches incurred by 
80 ® grit, and the final stage Is tripoli which is a good polish 
However, there are several conflicting ideas on the type of 
polish to be used; levigated aluminum is good and tin oxide 
may be used economically. There are other good polishes 
but cost is almost prohibitive 

This is the step by step procedure for tumbling Fill a 
clean tire with ten to fifteen pounds of rough gemstones Add 
the charge (cutting grit) of one pound grit to ten pounds 
stone and fill the tire half full of water; this should cover two 
thirds of the rock and it acts as a carrier for the small grains 
of grit Set the tire in motion so that the small pieces of 
gemstone start to roll, tumble, and bounce, and let this 
grinding, cutting, and abrasive process continue until the 
stones are smoothed to the desired specifications The 
next grit is then used in the same manner. Caution must be 
taken with each change since a small bit of rougher grit will 
cause undesirable blemishes in the finished or polished stone 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss’’ is a good and true say 
ing, though a tumbled stone may very easily become a rare 


object of natural beauty 


Edwin Strout, a student at Texas Technological College, 
prepared this article at the suggestion of Arne Randall. 


Rings of silver and gold, using tumbled polished stones. 








Young children, too, may experience satisfactions 


in needlework. It is more fun and children learn 


more when they embroider designs they have created 
themselves. Eight- and nine-year-olds tried it out. 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


At first the idea of embroidering pictures sounded like some- 
thing very difficult to this group. But after they were shown 
the materials they could work with it began to look simpler 
and also intriguing. There were many balls of. brightly 
colored yarns, both cotton and wool and very large-eyed, 
blunt needles which could be easily threaded with this yarn 
The embroidering was to be done on burlap, a loosely 
woven material through which the large needles and yarn 


can easily pass The next step was to find out a little bit 


EMBROIDERY FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


How is it done, and what are some of 


‘ 


about embroidering. 
the simplest stitches? Small pieces of burlap were given out 
to try some of these easiest kinds of embroidery; the run 
stitch, the outline, the blanket stitch, French knots, lazy daisy, 
the cross-stitch and even that more complicated one, the 
feather stitch.” These little trial efforts looked very gay done 
Mrs. Harms said they were 


samplers, something like our great grandmothers made in 


in a number of bright colors 


colonial days. 

Now it was time to plan a picture to embroider and get 
it drawn. It would need to be a rather simple outline draw 
ing with a few details which could be done in these stitches. 
The running stitch and outline stitch could most certainly 


The blanket stitch would fill 


in more and could be used for rows of grass, the edges of 


be used for outline drawings 
hills, and animals. Several rows of the blanket stitch could 
represent the foliage on trees or the shingles of a roof 
The crisscrossed herringbone would make a good fence 
French knots could be useful for eyes, centers of flowers, and 


fruit on trees or in groups for many other places. Cross-stitch 


The feather 
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could be very useful also, in lots of places 
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Connie Mitchell, age 8, used seven kinds of stitches in picture 


above. She practiced stitches before making her picture. 


Deborah Harms, used the outline, run, chain, and satin 


stitches on house; lazy daisy and French knots for leaves. 































Nancy Duke made pillow top for room, using run stitch for 


hotel buildings. 


She balanced design with poinciana tree. 


stitch suggested plants, ferns, chickens, and even Indians 
And if anyone planned to have flowers in her drawing the 
lazy daisy would be most useful 


different 


ready to start 


With this much talk on ideas for using the 


embroidering stitches, the children were 


planning a motif They worked on brown wrapping paper 


the size of the burlap to be used Some planned to em- 


broider pictures to be framed for their bedrooms Others 
wanted wall hangings, pillows, handbags, and belts Many 
different subjects were sketched: bunches of flowers, houses 


with trees and flowers, fishes and sea forms, flowers and butter- 


flies, cowboys, and colonial girls with large hoop skirts. Some 


found that just rows of the different stitches made an attrac- 


tive design To get the designs on the burlap the children 
used very solt, black pencils and drew freehand after locating 
They drew 
slowly and carefully, following the weave of the material for 
straight lines. The curves were sketched in lightly and then 
darkened when found to be right . 


As the work of embroidering began to develop there was 


the main points of the sketch with small marks 


a lot of quiet discussion about what kind of stitch to use here 
and what would look good there. The 


thought out also 


colors had to be 
They were advised to stick to about 
four or five colors and keep using them in diferent places in 
their pictures with a variety of stitches. Two or three closely 
related colors, a contrasting color, and a neutral would make 
a good color scheme. Some children used every color in the 
spectrum and no neutrals. In the end they weren't sure 
whether they liked the results or not. The children who 
worked on this project attended a summer activity group in 
connection with an Art Education class at the 


of Florida Summer Session, 1956. 


University 





Papers of two very large-eyed needles suitable for this work were 
found at Woolworth's Ten Cent Store. 2The Gingham Book of 
eight embroidery stitches fully explained may be obtained from the 
Educational Bureau of Coats and Clark, Inc., 430 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


This costs only five cents 





Jean O. Mitchell teaches art education classes, College 


of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Mary Ellen Harms, a special art student at the University of Florida at Gainesville, assists a group of youngsters in activity. 
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creative valentines 


RUTH N. WILD 


Here's How—if we must use HEART shapes for art experi 
ences during the valentine season! First graders became 
creators of imaginary portraits by the freehand cutting of 


No pencils 


Accents of gray bogus, snips of red construc 


their own large white heart for the facial area 
were used 
tion paper, and a length of heavy black cotton roving, with 
scissors, paste and pins, oHered innumerable opportunities for 
creative experiences as the boys and girls delighted in their 


Monacles, beards, eye glasses, hair bows, 


‘ 


own discoveries 
neckties and mustaches, all appeared in many variations 
Even the most insecure members of the class enjoyed a 
meaningful learning experience in the short thirty minute 
“art period Paul, the boy with impaired hearing, con 
fided with delight, “Mine is going to have a beard!’ Joseph, 
who seeks recognition in his every move, achieved just 
that in his creation of the monacled-side-bearded portrait 
A very brief sharing time at the conclusion of the period 
gave the youngsters an opportunity to verbalize about their 
valentine faces It's hard to determine who enjoyed thi: 


creative expernence most the student teacher, the art 


teac her, the first grade teacher, or the class itself! 





i j f | 
yecond-graders can have a creative valentine expenenc: 


yes, even without Valentine red and without the traditional 
heart! However, we must admit that the red ball point 
textile paint (in tube form) did not arrive with our order 


hence , no rr d! Family portraits actually full figure 
drawings showing each member of our immediate family, 
plus the pet dog or parakeet in his cage 


gifts for Valentine Day 


became family 
Easy woven fabric stapl d to 
kindergarten slats and hung by a wool’ cord gave the 
six- and seven year olds an opportunity to grow soc ially a 
the y took turns at the stapler, and later at the paint tabl 

Six to eight children could draw with ball point paints at one 
time lt was the constant sharing and taking turns which 
really made our hearts beat fast with joy as we created our 


own precious gilts for our very own spec ial family 


Ruth N. Wild teaches elementary art in the public schools 
of Buffalo, New York, and is well-known to our readers 


Above, Joseph didn’t trace a valentine pattern to make 


portrait. 


Left, “Family Portrait”, a Valentine Day gift. 
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David, first grader, used white candles, crayons, tempera 


A winter snow scene by Kenneth, a St. Helens first grader 


Children pretended flowers magnified and drew in pastel 





winter snow scenes 


VELMA A. FELTON 


ometimes a little variation in materials and ways of using 
them add Our 


enjoyed making winter scenes with a combination of crayons 


interest to an art activity first graders 
diluted tempera colors, and discarded white candles The 
children drew their snow scenes with crayons on white paper, 
leaving all places bare or crayonless which were to be cov 
ered with snow. When the crayon drawings were completed 
pupils took short ends of broken white candles and covered 
the spots with wax which were to show snow, roof tops, 


A thin 


wash made by diluting tempera colors with water was then 


ground, trees, chimney ledges, snowmen, and so on 
painted over the drawings We found that a mixture of red 
and blue tempera colors was particularly eHective in the 
wash, with the effect changing according to the relative 
amounts of red and blue used. More red suggests a winter 
sunset, while a colder eHect is achieved with an emphasis on 
more blue. Other colors, like light violet, produce different 
results After tempera has been applied to pictures they 
should be allowed to dry until there is no surface moisture, 


alter which they may be pressed flat overnight and mounted 


Velma A. Felton is a first grade classroom teacher in the 
John Gumm Building, public schools of St. Helens, Oregon 


magnified flowers 


MARCELLA PAULSON 


Our filth and sixth grade children were encouraged to ses 
beyond the likeness of a form by pretending they were look 
Marigolds, 
Children made 


were no 


ing at actual flowers under a magnifying lens 
asters, and other flowers were passed around 
There 
stereotypes and children were exposed to the 


flower 
delights t 
chalks 


close up drawings in pastel colors 


freely mixing and blending rich pastel together 


Marcella Paulson teaches art, Center Street Elementary 


Grades 5 and 6 did work described 


School, Mentor, Ohio 














GRUMBACHER ITEMS OF 


CZ, a 7y Ao 2) 
"6851" ete34 (CFS Cte, 
EASEL BRUSHES INTEREST Z 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 


a A PROJEC' of he MINIM 


Sculpture Reproductions Museun 
Pieces. Inc. of 114 East 32nd St.§ New York 
16, N. Y., has just issued a new catal 

ncluding those reproductions they have re 


} 


cently been granted permission to reproduce 
by museums. Each of this firm's reproduc 


casein e tempera tions is authentic in every detail since they 

poster e show card make their molds directly from the originals 

P P so that size, shape and details are exactly 

facuting duplicated. In addition each cast is hand 
finished to match the surface color ' Casting Tiles with Castoglas 

pa fompene work patina of the original whether it be ivory With this issue of School Arts we are introducing a 


NEVER GOES “LIMP marble bronze granite wood or limestone ew and exc iting medium to all art teachers and 


" = Copies of the catalog are available at their student: The photo illustrates the casting of 
Size: Wg ¥%y Yr Ye % 





25 cents by writing on your school letter lorful tiles with ¢ astoglas by seventh yrade t 
head Ihe catalog illustrates describe This activity ' 


oy 
' ” 


Each: 33 38 48 55 .66 


Ye 1 Museum Piec es offers yor aging A few drops of Hardener mixed with liquid 
1% 1's. Castoglas converts it into a hard tile within 30 min 


just pertect for the beginners because 


and prices the wide range of reproductior it is so easy to do and the results are most encour 











utes at room temperature sch exceptionall 
15 95 J ) t J uC xcepti ’ Y 


fine take-home items as trays and table tiles cost 





WRITE FOR FREE trom 25¢ to about a dollar 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


M. GRUMBACHER 1 Ihe contemporary jewelry 











signs shown here combine 
exotic woods with multi-col 
472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N.Y. 


ored Castoglas. Ihe cloisonné 


pendant, for example, wa 





made of mahogany strips and 
filled with ¢ astogia liles in 


a hade t blue-green inter 

’ persed with gold and copper 

mottied sections were « sed tt 

U a | =O). me eee ; ‘ J create the beautilyl Gethh 
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Ihree new activity manuals contain complete 
llustrated directions for casting TILES, MOSAICS 
Harold J. MacNeill and JEWELRY. Nothing like it has ever been put 
lished before All three copies will be mailed 1 


Resignation +1 | MacNeill, one of the 
best-known figure n the school supply and 
tationery busine has brought to a close 
his long association with Binns y & Smith 
hy Inc., manufacturers of Crayola crayons and 
“ag! ther school art supplic For many year 
nanager of the ¢ rayon Sales Division. M 

MacNeill had recently served as Consultant 


A PASTELS | Mmpimaersmarmeneiiens 


Hective on Octobe 


SEMI-SOFT lea r quic choo! ant teachers for only 25¢ 
Photo Contest High school students wil (Cat. No. IK-1) which may also be 
again have an opportunity to gain nationa and jewelry casting, is available for 

ecognition for themselves and their sch paid It includes helpful instructions and materi 
through the 12th Annual (1957) Nationa to get yo tarted right’ Ask for free school fo 
High School Photographic Award ee you ws 


se der 5 
manounned ty Castman Kedek Comoany hase order t School Dept. A-53 


- Ihe competitior ha been place a yr the 

SETS, 15 to 60 shades; 85¢ to $3 
approved list of national contests and activ The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Ill. 
“rie ae a ties for 1956-57 by the National Associa © Producers and Distributors of Casting, 
; on: df Secendan Aches Piadodl a ee 


ittance » authorized sch 
students budgets 


TALENS & SON, INC. «© UNION, N, J. 











You can take for granted the high quality of . . . 
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MALFA OIL COLORS IN TUBES 4x1” “SCHOOL ART’ WATER COLOR BOX NO.4/8 
MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES 3x '4” 


Weber “Malfa”’ Oil and Water Colors in tubes, ‘School Art’’ Water Color Boxes, Tempera 
Show Card Colors, ‘Aqua Pastels,” “’ Aquaprint’’ (water-soluble) Printing Inks, and other 
Weber “School Art’ color products are all top quality materials at school budget prices 
Their easy working properties help students perform better. Since 1853, Weber Colors have 
made teaching easier, and results higher. Specify Weber for your color requirements 


Complete Weber Artist Material Catalogue, Vol. 700 
and Color Cards, on request, to Teachers and Schools. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


SPECIFY WEBER—Your Weber Dealer or 
Your School Supply Distributor Will Supply. 





TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 





TEACHERS HAVE NEW WAY | 
TO LINE CHALKBOARDS | 
Lines straight and black; lines 


that don’t rub off; lines to show 
height of capital and lower case 




















letters are easily made with the 
Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen. 


You can make your own flash | 





cards, signs, posters. Visual aids | 
made with the Marsh 77 have eye- | 
appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. 

Marsh 77 marks school and per- 
sonal property for easy identification. 














Writes! Draws! 


contained, instant-drying, water 


Paints! Ink i elf 





proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 


pen, ink, 2 extra felt points at 


art supply chool, stationery and 


department stores. do ) 


F ind E is ! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter | 


ing Write today' 





f 


MARSH COMPANY, 32 MARSH BLDG... BELLEVILLE, ILL.. U.S. A 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 3! 

Open to students thro sghout the United 
States and its territorial possessions, the con 
test recognizes achievement in photography 
with a total of $5,000 in prizes, and cer 
tificates of merit In addition—as has been 
the case in previous years—a selection of 
the winners will be made to form a traveling 
salon for use by schools. The new competi 
tion is open to students in daily attendance 
(grades 9 12) at any public, private, or 
parochial high school in the United States 
and its territories There is no limit to the 
number of photos an entrant may submit 
The primary qualifications are that the 
pictures must have been taken by the stu 
dents themselves, since April 1, 1956, and 
that these same photos have not been previ 
ously entered in any national contests 
Entries can be sent in between January 1 
and March 31, 1957. Winners will be an 
nounced in May 1957. 

Full information about the Awards and 
the traveling salon mey be obtained from 
the National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y 





Copper Finishing A complete assortment 
of materials that gives enamelists and makers 
of copper jewelry everything needed to ob 
tain and protect a wide range of copper 
finishes is available from The Copper Shop 
in Cleveland. By using the materials in the 
package, you'll find it possible to finish 
exposed copper surfaces as bright, burnished 
copper; as rich, antiqued copper; as bright 
silver finish; or in a deep, oxidized silver 
coating 

For complete details including prices of 
this handy metal-treating kit, simply write 
The Copper Shop, Dept. SA, 1812 East 
13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Paper Sculpture Film A new film which 
demonstrates art work in paper sculpture has 
recently been published by Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St.. New York 17,N. Y 
Authored by William J. Shelby, art instruc 
tor at San Jose Junior College and titled 
Paper in the Round," the film demonstrates 
how paper may be bent, folded, and dex 
orated to make interesting forms. In the 
film the author is assisted by two young 
students 
Paper in the Round" may be rented from 
educational film libraries or purchased from 
Young America Films, Inc 
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For the student... 


who is encouraged to express himself freely 
with form and color on large surfaces, 

the basic tools must be designed for his level 
of facility and the particular mediums used 
The brush must allow freedom and 
flexibility—must stand up even under 
heaviest use—engineered for quality and 
safety. Brushes by Delta are geared to these 





school needs within school budgets 


om 312 


Camel hair easel, round 





An ideal brush for easel painting in 

water based mediums selected squirrel hai 
is handcupped to a fine point and set in a 
seamless aluminum rust-proof ferrule 

the long, tapered clear varnish handle i 
rounded at the end, no sharp, dangerou 
point Delta's 312 will hold lots of eolor 


and is designed for both wash and 





detailed water color painting, Available in 


sizes 1-12, (lengths 5/8” to 1-5/16") 





















HW rite today on school stationery for your 


free copy of the 28-page “School {pproved 





Brushes by Delta catalo, 1956 edition 


119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y 







Scholastic Award Winner — Opaque Water Colors 
Kestutis Zapkus Age 17 











—Lchered wih Hanks Series 
then bull up and refined 


R H. 1956 
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Fine lettering —and drawing —demand the versatility and 
flexibility afforded by today’s selection of 


pens. “ " 
Five different styles—36 different points—provide the ee. | EDB 
professional combination to meet practically every con- —_e- 
ceivable demand. ' 
Helpful and comprehensive lettering charts on request for 
only six cents in stamps. 

C. HOWARD 


HUNT 
PEN CO, Camden 1, N.J. 
wea | Pen i MTNA PN A NAIR oS te ol ws cer aailiealbtaadin oa Sei e’» Snipe Yaga: Ce en ee oe, 













Announcing the {17 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 


before available at such a popular 





price. Versatile enough for the most 
wivanced raftsman yet simple 
nough for beginners’ use. Precision 
Ca | built for smooth, long-lived perform 
\s nee Compact, portable, mounts 


Ideal for 


eramic studios 


anywhere hools and 


home 


ONLY 
FEATURES NEver BEFORE 


or terete AT so LOw a parict 





New variable apeed reducer 
trols provides speed range from 
features 
wedging wire, 


recess for 


OESIGNED Fop Ta TT TET 


with adj: 


th to 


istable foot con 


140 ¢.pm. Other 


include built-in water container, attached 


reversible 9inch throwing head with 


Order by 


complete literature 


molding plaster bats mail now 


or write for 
Manvtacturing Co 


Dept. SA. Burlington, Wis 





BRILLIANT 
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CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 
Underglaze Colors and apply 
your Each set 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There's one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Fach 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


a brush into any 
1S Liquid 
directly to 
contains strong, 


ware deep 


ll a. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y 


Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 


Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 
1 will pay shipping charges 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
City ZONE STATE 
7 | Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 


of prepared glazes 
electric 
supplies 


, clay bodies, 
kilns and other ceramic 


~Drakenteld ' 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 
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Fabric Paint lhe © 


Company has recently announced the de 


rattint Manutacturina 


velopment of a new water-base fabric paint 
Called Dec-O-Fab, this 
anyone to paint or print wash-fast decoro 
tions on any textile article The 


medium enables 
paint 

ready-mixed for use right from the jar. It i: 
washable, sunfast, resistant to dry cleaning 
and flexible 
be mixed to obtain any shade or color and 


may be thinned with water 


will not stiffen fabrics. It can 


Extender may 
be added for semi-pastel and transparent 


colors. Only water is necessary to clean 
hands and brushes Available in nine 
brilliant colors 

Ask for further details on Dec-O-Fab 


from your school supply dealer or write to 
Craftint Mfg. Co., Dept. SA, 1615 Col 
lamer Ave, Cleveland 10, Ohi« 


New Craft Catalog Buyers for schools 


and others interested in the purchase of 
handicraft supplies will be glad to know 
of the new No. 17 All-Crafts Catalog just 
published by Sax Brothers, Inc., Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Crafts covered in this large 16 
page catalog include leatherwork, metal 


enameling, metalcrafts, ceramics, lapidary 


woodenware and numerous miscellaneous 


crafts such as feltwork and basketry. It also 


lists art supplies and details for ordering 
from one of the largest stocks in the « ountry 
of fine 


and unusual leathers 


A, study of the catalog shows it to be a 


helpful buying guide f or schools offering a 


craft program as well as for 


individual 
craftsmen For your free copy write to Sax 


Brothers, Inc Dept. SA, 1111 N_ Third 
St, Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Jig Saw A colorfully illustrated brochure 
describing electric jig saws which have been 
found safe and practical for use even by 
grade school youngsters is ofered you at no 
Dremel Manufac 

Wisconsin 


large 


cost by the manufacturer 


turing Co., Racine 


Information 


given includes illustrations and com 


plete descriptions of the saws prices hints on 
using and storing, and some suggested item: 


children and the 


make 


whole family may wish te 
folder, tell 


ing about these moderately priced, safe and 


You'll find the attractive 
sturdy jig saws, will whet your desire to have 


1e for your classes 


Simply write Mr. Erdman at the « 


ompany 


and ask for a Moto- Jig Saw folder 
Flameproof Paper Official approval 
for the use of the word Flameproof t 


describing Dennison Crepe Paper has 


been 


verified by the State of California and fire 
Hicial of New York ( ity These ar 
provals, given alter rigid test artify the 
safety of using Dennison Crepe Paper for 


decorating and costumes in schools 


ther publi buildings 


Jance 


halls and 


sEND FOR YOUR 
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to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog list 
the tools and sup 
es needed for making hundreds 

ft useful and 
metal, wood 
reed, etc 


ind prices a 
attractive articles 
pottery 
Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, tc 
ng ms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 
FREE CATALOG TODAY 


leather 


»ymak 
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CERAMICS 
OPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
f y trated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 

FREE 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
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JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiting collections sent on 30 day 
approval 2ay only for what you keep 
Expert! y cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants 


earrings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


Dept. A 444 Book Bidg 
DETROIT 26, MICH 
PORTER TONES 
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electrikiln 
BY HARROP : wonos «SBA» rns 


. 
| Grafitne [rt 
“FIRST CLASS” wt 


KILNS 
FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 





Young artists love the brillhanc 
Derayco'’s NON-TOXIC Poster P 
vibrates with life and radiance 

ntermixable and true to the 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are sn 

owing, finely ground, and easy stirr ng, and 
hey have EXTRA high covering power 

xy be thinned with water. NON-TOXIC 


rafttint-Der ny ce 


HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you teacher and 
hobbyist Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate. 





4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in, Whatever your require- 
ment . Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


s 
Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 


COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better results with better materials mean less 
work for you always use Harrop Glazes (liquid 
and powder) liquid underglazes Mack 
overglazes tools and kiln supplies 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies 


Honnrop Canamic Sawiee Co. 
ElectriKiln Division, Dept. § 
3470 E. Fifth Ave Columbus 19, Ohio 


THE Ot ar: tint MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW Yor CHICAGO CLEVELAND 





MAIN OFFICE Ce eee ee oe ee ee CLEVELAND 10,,0nK10 








ve 
CALIFORNIA'S : 
rons Films 


“ a 
PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS Interview with Norman McLaren 
16mm. Sound film 30 min. Sale $135. Rental $12.50 


offer Teachers and Students Norman McLaren, the film Artist who made FID Send for your 
TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES DLE DE DEE, BEGONE DULL CARE, NEIGH FREE copy ’ 
Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors BORS and 10 other ingenious films, explains and the latest 
illustrates some of his techniques in this new film CRAFTOOLS 
TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIX ABLE . CATALO f 
GLAZES Ask your film library or boord of edu 


' eramic and art 
Innumerable glare combinations cation to purchase this film 


} oft jure 
TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES ) INTERNATIONAL ment and tool 
Glossy to satin smooth clear matt fir shes 

FILM BUREAU INC. CRAFTOOLS, inc 


5] East Jackson Bivd Chicago 4, iMinois Dept. SA, 401 Broadway, Mew York 13, MY 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome'’s 


brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 








solution to promoting a more balanced and successful 


schoo! ceramic art program 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, ; 
2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif hotel statler, los angeles, april 16-19 


national art education conference, 
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ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON 


() SAVE POSTAGE. 


GOOD BOOKS for Art Teachers 


These books have been carefully selected to give you ideas and sugges- 
tions on a variety of subjects. 


Many other good books on these and 


related subjects are also available. Just drop us a card if we can be of 
help in supplying other books of interest to you. 
Creative Hands Bookshop, 169 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


ART TODAY 


Third Edition 
Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and Gerald Hill 


In the third edition of this widely used and highly respected book, art is explored ir 
its broadest sense—as it relates to people and daily living. In a clear and readable 
style the problem of human needs is presented—the art problems in each life area 
such as the home, the community and religion, and the expressions arising from meet 
ing those needs and solving these problems. The problem of materials and processes 
is discussed, as well as the principles of organization that influence the development 
and form of art objects, the selection and arrangements of parts, the choice of shapes 


colors, textures, and spaces. ART TODAY is a book of deep interest to th 


se wt 
react with mind and spirit to the visual richness surrounding us 

553 pages 

Circle A in the coupon $6.25 


THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
by Natalie Cole 


Formerly, Teacher, Los Angeles Public Schools 


In this warm, sympathetic book Mrs. Cole tells how she guides her pupils in creative art 
activities, setting them free to work things out according to their own inner feelings and 
thus helping them to accomplishments in painting, clay work, block printing, dancing 
and writing She gives many specific detailsto help teachers apply thew general philosophy 
in teaching the arts. The author has the rare gift of being able to take the reader wit! 
her into the classroom experience and to show him how she lives and creates with the 
children. Practical help is to be found throughout the book—help in the actual materials 
techniques and procedures used in given situations, 


Circle B in the coupon 


CREATIVE ART AND CRAFTS 


For the Classroom 
by Elsie Dorsey 


s 

pupervisor of Art, Regina Public Schools, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Written by a supervisor of art in the public schools of Canada, this new book offer 
help in developing a creative art program throughout the elementary sct 
suggests materials to use, how to start, how to progress, and whatt 
age levels 


A special feature is the great number and variety of illustrations 


children's wotk—at various age levels The fresh supply 
North « 


tion to you and your pupils throughout the scho« 


of artcralt ideas and sug 


gestions this book brings you from f the border’’ will be a constant inspira 


| year 


Circle C in the coupon 


Creative Hands Bookshop, 171 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the number(s) | have circled: 


Payment enclosed 
Send bill payable in 30 days 


Zone - State --- ak, 


Check here if you enclose payment and we pay postage. Pr 


$3.00 


$3.95 
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CREATIVE 
TEACHING 

IN ART 

by Victor D’Amico, 


Director of Education, 
Museum of Modern An 











and aged editior First * 
published in 1949 A b k to help wore, | 
tudents develop a creative concept - 

KENM 

f art educatior Many and varied “ns 

ensab 

art activities are presented to heip you Sola 

develop personality growth in your aut 

pupils. Materials and suggested procedures at various levels are based e core 


on sound educational objectives The many practical suggestions fo 


art activities will be of lasting help and inspiration to y 


$4.00 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
for Elementary 
Teachers 


288 illustrations Circle D in the coupon 





FR 
by Willard Wankelman,Karl |v 
Richards and Marietta Wigg 4 

De 


Bowling Green State University 





A here's-how b k for teaching arts and 
cralts in the grades You find the 81 
diferent methods for using art materials 


most valuable aids 





Whether you are 











working with crayons or clay, doing murals, pasie-ups or stencils 


here's the information about techniques that you can use successfully 


133 pages, 88 illustrations of pur work 





























Circle E in the coupon $3.00 
CREATIVE 
HANDS 
Second Edition 
by Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren 
The nteresting mple straight 
forward style t this t k does much 
to foster the enthusiasn f your craft 









Suggestions and ideas for 








rative articles 












for use and wear are included. Basic 












principles of « 1 and design are presented simply and riginally $s 

the beginning student find piration and encouragement for creative 
work. A reference and teaching book of craft idea 

1951 381 pages illustrated Circle F in the coupon $6.95 
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SCHOOLROOM Ce 
Revised Edition NM 
by Manfred L. Keiler ~ 
Prof. of Art Education Etc 
University of Nebraska wi 


This book is written to give ideas and 












practical help t class m teacher 

































flementary grades, wh have little me 
formal training in art educa W 

You find the 130 tested art ce 
activities give y deas for ye ot 
1 usem—group projects deas for ter 










Jay suggestior for developing 





bservatior maginat and com- 


munity experiences—al! based on the 


experiences and conteme 


wy art teaching method F 
230 pages 56 childrer Jrawing esson suggest 
Circle G in the coupon Revised edit $4.50 66 
7 
ENAMELING PRINCIPLES ? 
AND PRACTICE 
by Kenneth F. Bates | 
Tt beautiful book fi the need | both suide for students and ar 
yuth itative reference work for experienced craltsmer ; 
8 pages Circle H in the coupon $3.95 j 
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PROJECT BOOKLETS 






vali 
clas 


C eramics 


Ma 
W 
Pat 


Etc 


with Liquid 
How to Make Beautiful Jewelry 
How to Imbed Biol 


mens, 


Wit 


cele 


othe 


teachers and school administrator 


The 
will 
the s 


the most interest 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
6612 N. Clark St 


WIDE 
VARIETY OF 
SUBJECTS... Iwo 


od¢ raft, 


PLASTICAST CO. 


6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26. | 
These booklets are free of charge if you 
will send us the name of the sch ond 


the subject or 


ARTS EC RASYS 





OR 





EACHERS 








sable booklets cover ng 
sroom projects in Ce ramics, 
without a kiln. H 
ke Molds 


yw to 
Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters 
Metalcraft, Metal 
Glass Etching 
Plastics 


iO t urniture 
ung Casting 


Waxcralt, 


ogical Speci 
Liquid Marble. Gemcraft 
hout Tools, Plastic Putty, Por 
1in, Laminating and 
available to 


many 
r subdjects are 


booklets are Free of Charge if y 
send us the name of the sch and 
ubject or subjects in which you have 


Dept. PC-804 
Chicago 26, II! 


Dept. PC-804 


subjects you are most interested in 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ntir i / 


Special Representative [he Chas A 
Bennett Company, book publishers f 
Peoria, Illinois, announced recently the 
promotion of Carl Stracener to special 
representative for the North Central. North 
Carolina, Virginia and California areas 
In making the announcement Howard 


Simpson, Sales Bennett 


Manager of the 


Company said Mr. Stracener has a well 
rounded background necessary to servic« 


these Bx fore 


areas joining the Bennett 
Company in June 1956, Mr. Stracener 
taught industrial arts at Cypress, lexa 
High School and the junior high school at 


Texas He attended the 
Houston Houston 
where he received b oth his Bachelor of 
and Master of Education degree 

Mr. Stracener will work from the home offic: 
Ilinois 


Spring Branch 
University of lexas 


Se rence 


in Peoria 


Calendar Cards 


lhe American 


Each 
Crayon 


Christmas time 
Company ofer 
calendar cards 


of unusual expression in con 


temporary art and typography. This year's 
card features a Prang lempera rendering by 


Alexander G:rard 


and 


artist-de 
specialist Mr 


we I known and cover a 


outstanding 


signer exhibition 


Girard's work is 


wide range of design experiments 
Copies of the calendar are offered at no 


cost to teachers and other group leaders 


Please write Educational Department, The 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohi 


Wood Finishes 


use of knotty wood paneling through the 


New approaches to the 


uses of special color finishes are illustrated 
in a colorful folder offered by Western Pine 
Association The colors 
illustrated were develope d primarily tor use 
in kitchens, but lend themselves 
to other rooms The folder shows the color 
swatch-like 
as illustrating with photographs their appear- 


(seven in number) 
equally well 


printed on solid, squares as well 
ance when applied to knotty-pine paneling 


Single copies of this folder may be ob 
tained free of c harge 


Pine Association 


by writing the Western 
Yeon Building Portland 


4, Oregon 





national art education association conference 


april 16-19 


AEA | 


hotel statler, los angeles, 


AEA 












LOW-COST 


ENAMELING 


KILN 





FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium of 


expression. It is functional as well as creative 


This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4%4" in diameter and 1 “ 
high. We furnish a fundamental text and will answer your 
technical problems Kiln reaches enameling temperature 
quickly, is sturdy ond affords 


»peration 


corrhh low-cost trouble-free 


Ling’ 
san. 4 


All parts easily replaceable at 


0 nominal cost 


TEXT ON 
ENAMELING 
by Thomas E. Thompson 

py of this 40 
pode illustrated text on metal en 
tools 


Send for your «¢ 





ameling Tec hniques 


equipment types of enameling hiing finishes, etc 
NEW Silver-plated metal —no precleaning—no lormo 
tion of oxide scale = costs little more than copper 


beautilul 


NEW ‘ mplete line of Opalescent color 
elects write for sample 


WRITE DEPT. SA FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


ThomasC.T ompsonCo. 


1539 Deertield Reed 


Mighlend Park. | 
















EASY SHOPPING FOR 
TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


me a specialist ' s, materials and sy 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 





Classroom Arts and Crafts 
Coborfuk Crakta Catalog 


listing many attrac 
tive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free 
to teachers—others 10c. Please write ~ 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


OWINNELL ARE & CRAFT SUPPLY 





Dept A + Deot Wheeling, VW. Va 
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A well planned arts and crafts room makes a 
world of difference in how your students pro 
gress in classroom efficiency and flexibility 
in economical use of space 

Pypical of TECHNICAL planning is the lay 
out shown above. Note the convenient ar 
rangement to facilitate teaching of all phases 
of art education. See how complete storage 
facilities and work counters have been built 
into wall areas. Tackboard areas, display 
cases, a ceramics section, individual art tables, 
wall sink—all are included. Yet there’s ample 
space for easy traffic through the room 

Whatever your arts and crafts requirements 
may be, cor ult TecHNICAL. Our planning 
and design specialists are at your service with 
out cost or obligation, Mail the coupon below 
for full details 


a bh Witter, 
Pe 
a 
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FURNITURE TiC. 


STATESVILLE - NORTH CAROLINA 


School 
Address 





Rrrry 
é* FREE PLANNING AID. New 64-page catalog of furniture 
«< 


and equipment, including typical floor plans, installation 


Sm, ¥ ideas, helpful suggestions. Check coupon for copy 
m 


TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
3010 W. Front St., Statesville, North Carolina 


| Please send a free copy of your arts and crafts catalog 





Representatives in all principal cities 


| 

| 

| 

| [-] Send full details on your Planning service 

TECHNICAL [] Have your representative call 

| - - —= ‘ 
| 

| 

| 







































LETTERS 


Likes Marylyn Miller, a senior at West 
Jefferson High School, Harvey, Louisiana, 
writes: ‘My ambition is to become a teach- 
er, and because of this my thoughts are often 
on different ways of teaching. This brings 
us to the reason for this letter. This after- 
noon, in my art class, | was thumbing through 
the October issue of School Arts and came 
across your editorial ‘Cardinal Sins of Edu- 


cation.’ It is so similar to my own opinions 





that it stunned me. It is a fine article. | 
hope many teachers read it.” 


Dislikes A Pennsylvania art supervisor 
writes “Your November editorial has 
created quite a stir with one of the princi- 
pals | work with. The remarks about ‘toilet 
paper and light bulbs’ hardly have a place 
in a professional magazine. Surely there 
are more tactful ways to criticize administra- 
tors! It is hard enough to have art find its | 
important place in some schools without 
having an art magazine generalize princi- 








pals as those occupying the ‘too many 
comfortable chairs.’ Maybe this is consid- 
ered editorial ‘punch'—I think it's detrimental 
to our good relations with school adminis 
trators.”’ 





The fact that the principal is sufficiently 
interested in the art program to read School 
Arts is a pretty good indication that the 
remarks were not intended for him. We never 
mean to generalize about any group, 
whether they be children, teachers, or ad- 
ministrators. If we have offended anyone 
who didn't deserve to be offended we 
apologize. We have a great deal of 
respect for most principals. They have a 
tough job keeping the physical plant in 
operation, not to mention the problems in 
human relations in and out of the school. 
Most of them would agree that they do not 
have enough time to see what is going on in 
the classroom. However, they are selected 
for their over-all knowledge and concern 
for education and the curriculum. It is a 
pity, to put it mildly, if any do not have 
enough time to keep well-informed on what 
goes on in every classroom 

We meant only to criticize those who need 
criticism. Maybe each school should have 
a business manager so that the principal can 
spend more time visiting the classrooms and 
coordinating educational philosophy and 
the activities that go on in various rooms. In 
implying that some educational procedures 
would be improved if principals visited the 
classrooms more often we really meant to 
give the administrators the benefit of any 
doubt. We didn't say they were uniformed 
in what should be going on, or unconcerned 
with what is going on. All that we said is 
that some of them surely don't know what 
is going on. Most really know the score. 


























Likes A classroom teacher writes us from 
West Virginia: ‘| consider the ideas and 
Opinions expressed in your editorials as 

















authoritative. They reveal a sound philos 








ophy which can be cpplied not only to art 
education but to all dealings with pupils.” 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 


Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
SOCIAL STUDIES MURALS 


Many art teachers point out that one of their most serious 
concems is the classroom teacher who says, “I'd do more 
murals if | had the time. | enjoy it and the children seem 
to also.” It should be explained that, to such a classroom 
teacher, a mural usually means what amounts to only a 
“faithful recording’ of such factual material as the children 
have already been exposed to. Art, in this sense, is a very 
limited and certainly an extra or added-on kind of activity. 
It is pleasurable, perhaps in a shallow way, but not really 
basic or necessary to what goes on in the classroom. Too, 
the art teacher is viewed by such a teacher as a person whose 
role is that of helping children to re-present with literal 
accuracy facts or information to which they have been intro- 
duced through verbal means and such illustrations as are 
found in textbooks. 

Of interest is the social studies mural reproduced on 
this page because it represents a very different concept of art 
education from that held by the teacher referred to above. 
By way of clarifying the difference it should be noted that 
this colorful, map-like mural developed over a period of 
four weeks in relation to a study of the Westward Movement 
centered around transportation. These fifth-graders, who 
at the time were interested in painting and in making their 
room attractive, were reading with intense interest books 
dealing with the early movement westward about the time of 
the inauguration of Washington as president. Their teacher* 
encouraged them to delineate on the large sheet of paper 
the two tributaries joining together to form the Ohio River 
which was at that time the main stream of travel. It was 
here, right from the start of the mural activity that the boys 
and girls and their teacher began conferring with the art 
teacher about possibilities of what they were doing and 
plans needed for further development. 








beginning teacher 


Through questions asked and suggestions made by all 
concemed it was decided (1) to establish three centers of 
interest: Pittsburgh at the head of the Ohio (white houses to 
the left of mural), Philadelphia across the mountains and to 
the east of Pittsburgh (darker cluster of houses), and Cin- 
cinnati on the Ohio to the west and (2) to experiment with 
color for water, foliage and other effects. One of the books 
read by the children made particularly vivid the experi- 
ences of a certain family migrating westward from Phila- 
delphia. Note the pack horses on the trail winding around 
the mountains, the Conastoga wagon and stagecoach on 
the road and the flat boats on the river. Note also the 
Indian village, the cultivated fields, the fort, the patches of 
forest, and the attempt to aline in grid-like street pattern the 
houses in Cincinnati. 

It should be emphasized that each aspect of this “mural 
experience" was at all times related to the other aspects, 
affecting them and, in turn, being affected by them. This 
was true of each phase whether it be (1) planning, (2) clari- 
tying of ideas through experimentation in the creation of 
visual art symbols and researching in reading, visual and 
other sources, (3) evaluating at each step of the way and, 
as a consequence, (4) making further plans to result in 
possible elaboration of art symbols already in the mural 
design, the addition of new ones and/or a reorganization 
of parts. All of this was necessary to make for more effective 
statement of ideas these children and their teacher found a 
need to communicate. 

The difference between the two art education approaches 
to social studies murals as described here is the difference 
between (1) art as a meaningless skill exercise in a super- 
ficial and stereotyped learning situation and (2) art as an 
integral and vital part of experience leading to real learning 
in an over-all way. 


*Dr. Mary Witt, at Florida State University Demonstration School. 


Fifth grade mural referred to in discussion. When all aspects are closely related art becomes an integral part of learning. 
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Ideas and methods for school murals 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 


by Are Randall, Head, Applied Aris Dept, Texas Technological ¢ 


Lubbock, Texas 




















A here's-how book of ideas, methods and materials for making murals 











in the classroom. Written especially for teachers, it gives you ideas 





and helpful suggestions for creative mural activities. You'll find many 





suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrange 








ment; uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, 





mosaic, paper and other materials in makihg murals; and many 





other helpful ideas you'll use when a mural activity ts suggested 








Fully illustrated with drawings and photographs. Five sections, 112 
pages size 734," x 1034," Price $5.95 Postpaid 

















Circle No. 1 in the coupon 














Ideas for designing and making masks 


Ma MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and sepeonincean 


by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buta NLY. Public Sche 
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This book gives ideas for designing and making original, colorful, and useful 






































|? i masks for all occasions; and from a variety of materials. Only a few simple 

t j tools and easily acquired materials are needed You'll find it gives a fresh 

| i approach to these and other exciting art activities: plays, masquerades, dances 

‘ assemblies, holiday programs, puppet shows, wall decorations, and correlating 

| AA AQ G art with other subjects. Fully illustrated with sketches of processes and photo 
y K | N graphs of finished masks 
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10 Chapters Size 7% x 10 Price $5.50 Postpaid 
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A Book of Ideas and Methods 


EXPLORING PAPIER MACHE 


by Victoria Bedford Betts, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith. Inc., Studio, New York City 





























|| This book gives you ideas and easy techniques for using papier-mache as an 
at ue exciting and creative classroom activity. You'll find it packed with fresh ideas 

PIER MACH to help you make dozens of forms and designs that fai:ly sparkle with orig 
PA we inality. Written especially for teachers, it gives you and your pupils the ideas 


materials——techniques—and incentive to make original and useful papier 








vocrana evorone ® 























mache forms. The kind with real personalities—the kind everyone enjoys 

















15 Chapters Size 77% 10% Fully Illustrated Price $6.00 Postpaid 
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Helpful ideas using crayons 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION wits CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 




















Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a@ source of ideas using 


crayons—new—stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book 














with its sound art philosophy, emphasizes creative art and suggests ways to 











develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and read 








able text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons 





100 Pages Size 7 x 10 6 in color Price $3.95 Postpaid 
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Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 


our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Some cold day this winter it would be 
nice to seca bright warm-colored day 
This can be done by showing Alan 
Downs’ new film ‘Color of the Day.’ 
He brings to us the shapes, forms, and 
colors that make up the day on a 
street in America | especially en- 
joyed the way the camera would go 
from a recognizable scene such as a 
store window down to the basic 
patterns of colors and shapes that 
exist in this window and our daily 
world Many quite exciting photo 
graphic patterns were achieved in 
this manner We would use this film 
as stimulus to creative design and 
photography as well as a_ visual 
sharpener for the painter on college 
and high school level 

This film is silent Instead of 
ducing the value of the film, | feel 
this greatly enhances its usefulness 
In the past, most art education films 
have been directed to the teaching of 
certain points This was and is a 
laudable aim but not the cure-all 
might seem 

When we are using a film as moti 
vation or as an example of good 
photography we should be able 
make our own points in relation to 
where the students are in their growth 
and accent the contribution this film 
makes in our curriculum lf we must 
always go along with the film maker's 
ideas in both the visual and verbal 
aspect this can and does limit the 
use of the film 

| believe this is a unique contribu- 
tion that Alan Downs and the dis 
tributor of this film, the Audio-Visual 
Department of the University of Min 
nesota, has given us lt is a well 
designed, beautifully photographed 
color film that we can apply in the 
manner that suits our needs. | do sug 
gest that this film be looked at by the 
teachers and some thought given as 
to how and where this film will fit 


in the program Previews always help 







EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


The Visual Instruction Bureau of the University of Texas 
publishes a very useful series of pamphlets called, Bridges 
For Ideas, of which we have seen three recently: Tear 
Sheets for Teaching, Felt Boards for Teaching, and 
Lettering Techniques. Each of them costs a dollar, is 
attractively printed and well illustrated Although they 
are mainly concerned with teaching electiveness rather 
than art quality they fill a need for the general classroom 
teacher by offering suggestions for good design quality in 
everyday teaching aids | think this inexpensive kind of 
publication can be more effective in the long run than some 
of our hard-back visual aid texts A different kind of paper 
back is Hobby Tools and How to Use Them, by Robert 
Gorman (X-Acto, Inc., 1956, price 75 cents). After spend 
ing three chapters on the use of carving and cutting tools, 
the book launches into directions for carving a letter knife, 
building scale models of boats, etc. | hope the flood of 
similar volumes on the market, often enough published by 
art supplies manufacturers, isn't going to produce a nation 
of whittlers who haven't the remotest idea of artistic quality 
in a hand-tooled product When you compare the ex 
tensive technical knowledge with the design illiteracy of 
some of these popular books, you see the work of art 
teachers clearly cut out for them 

If you are interested in an introductory book on the 
teaching of modeling to children and adolescents, Marie 
Petrie's Medelling (Chas. Bennett Co., $2.30) is a good 
source The volume was originally published in England 
and may be obtained here from Chas. A Bennett Co., 
Peoria, Illinois Writing sensitively, the author seems to 
understand children and their plastic needs very well You 
will be quite surprised, however, at the plates of work done 
by young people of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years 
They are quite mediocre in execution and sentimental in 
theme; rather inferior, | think, to the work of average young 
sters in American schools Another British volume is 
Children's Work in Block Printing, by Robin Tanner 
(Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1948, $2.25). Mr. Tanner discusses 
and illustrates filed stick, potato block, and linoleum block 


, 


printing from simple to relatively complex projects He has 
some sensible remarks to make about teac hing children to use 
these techniques he says, for example, that a pattern unit 
need not always be drawn, it can be made; experiment should 
be encouraged throughout the execution of these prints and, 
if possible, block printina should be planned as part of some 
useful object. He says: ‘There is but little point in making 
patterns for no real purpose This often results in applying 


surface decoration to objects in an unrelated fashion Ar 


article and its function and its decoration ought to be con 








sidered at the same time. We sometimes forget this truism 
Well Seasoned Holiday Art by Barbara Bucher 
Linse (Fearon Publishers, 1956, $1.00) contains directions 


for a number of the simple decorations we have all seen in 


lower elementary classrooms. While hardly any of them 
would substitute for real art expenences they have a certain 
amount of manipulative and play value This sort of project 
will probably always be with us so long as holidays play 
such a key part in the elementary curriculum the real 
c urriculum, that is. It is difficult for many ¢ lassroom teachers 
and even art teac hers to function outside the themes and the 
stimuli aHorded by our holiday festivals. | think that as long 
as a teacher is interested in produc ing a multitude of prod 
ucts she will rely on this ready made inspiration and the 
magazines and books which cater to it When she is inter 
ested in the kind of creative experience taking place inside 
of children she will use a vastly diferent approac h 

About two years ago we reviewed The Flemish Mas- 
ters, by Horace Shipp N yw Mr Shipp has written The 
English Masters (Philosophical Library, 1956, $6.00) 
He describes the tragic destruction of most of England's 
medieval art heritage during the Puritan reign, almost 
apologetically | think, because the English artistic tradition 
appears so thin compared to that of the continent For 
example, among the seven moderns he disc usses, two are 
Americans: Sargent and Whistler; perhaps not resident 
Americans, but not Englishmen either Alas Britannia! | 
think in Hogarth and Blake he presents the authentic | ngli sh 
genius, but he gives equivalent space to the Pre Rapha lite s, 
whose inter st, | fe el, i$ chiefly literary The English, how 
ever, have a solid tradition of portraiture, and although it 
owes much to Van Dyck, if comes naturally fio a peopl 
whose philosophy iS empiricism Raeburn, Romne y, and 
more recently, Augustus John, helped build the taste for 
candor and craftsmanship which English art exhibits at its 
best Reynolds appeals because he is personally virtuous, 
but the same can be said of our Benjamin West, Reynold $ 
contemporary in London, surely no artistic giant The fact 
is that during Britain's commercial and imperial he yday, her 
genius was absorbed in world politics, trade, and literature j 
the plastic arts rarely rose above the second-rate Even 
today London has a more active art market than Paris, or 
New York. Will Durant pointed out recently how closely 
periods of great art are related to commercial power Ap 
parently Britain's unfavorable trade balance presages her 


artistic decline too 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 171 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Rebert A. Cheate, Dean 
Professional Training With a Strong Liberal 
Arts Background Towards BFA and MFA Degree 


DRAWING © PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DESIGN © ART TEACHER TRAINING 
© ADVERTISING DESIGN ® 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Devid Arenson, Chairman, Division of Art 


64 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Professional College for Career 
Women. 11 3th year. Internation- 
ally known artist-instructors. State 
accredited 4-year B.F.A. or BS 
degree courses. Advertising Art, 
Ant Education, Fashion Design 
andi llustration, Interior and Textile 
Jesign, Painting and Illustration 
Day and Saturday classes. Dor- 
mitories. G!. approved. Catalog 
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INSTITUTE 
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1328 .N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 
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BLOCK 
PRINTING 





‘SPEEDBA||’ 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
¢ excellent low-cost value 
e powerful chuck 
¢ hand-ground steel cutters 
¢ Speedball Press and Brayers 
¢ free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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KO LOCK PRINTING 











UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


degrees in 


Art Education, History of Art, 
Advertising Design, Interior 
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VANCE KIRKLAND, Director, Department 1 A1 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 2, Colorado 
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SAM KRAMER, DEPT. SA 


29 W. 8th Street New York City, 11 N.Y 








INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Elma Pratt Director 
Art workshops and Surveys July and August 


1 Ecuadorian Workshop with Peruvian extension 
2 Mexico, Guatemala, and Yucatan 


1 Scandinavian and European Art and Music Survey 


Address inquiries to Laborde Travel Service 
1776 Broadway, New York City, N_Y Ci 55-4646 





“Everything For The Artist’ 
Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 

Mail to 
* Dept. SA-1 
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COPPER ENAMELING 


New step by step teaching course prepared by noted 

authority, Marion Colston. Gives basic and advanced 

training in copper enameling techniques. Photographs 

of actual pieces, methods of arriving at desired effects, 

concise, informative. Enables you to teach 

enameling upon completion of short home ONLY 

course. Send $1 for sample lesson #1 plus 1 

complete description 

io BONUS LESSON IF YOU ACT NOW! 
Latest enameling and jewelry catalog sent FREE 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 


Dept. SAJ 300 S.W. 17th Avenue, Miami, Florida 





What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-1 


SAX BROS ., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, W 
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COPPER 


IDEA BOOK : 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
savipment Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!) 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of Iimmerman & Sons * Dept. 140 
1812 Eost 13th © Cleveland 14, Ohle 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


We have an art instructor who has been teaching for more 
than thirty years. She is a good artist but each time (once a 
week for twenty minutes) she has each child do a step-by- 
step picture—only crayon—never anything creative. She 
demands adult perfection. She has no ideas but each time 
she comes in she always says, “What will it be today?” lam 
a firm believer in the type art suggested in School Arts. 
Have tried all sorts of creative work but | have had no art 
experience at all—only one art course first year in college. 
| would love to do a good job and do not want each child to 
make the same picture. I’ve been tempted to buy Art 
Education in the Kindergarten by Gaitskell to follow even 
though I teach first grade. Time is limited and | like the 
children to be able to work on their own during the free 
period while we’re having reading class. What books would 
you suggest on help? Please understand that | want to 
appreciate the art teacher. Pennsylvania. 
You have quite a problem. Some art teachers may find our 
selves mirrored in the slough of contusion of laissez-faire and 
dictatorial methods you present for our consideration Sev 
eral books may assist. Have you seen the series of books, 
Growing with Art, by Ellsworth and Andrews; published by 
Benj H Sanborn and Co ; Chicago? Book One and Book 
Two may be useful additions to your classroom library for 
the children to use. Why not get the book by Gaitskell you 
Other Gaitskell books you might find useful are 
Children and Their Pictures, Art Education for the Slow 
Learner While no one of these is a book with specific 


mention. 


directions to follow for program—one with your under 
standing and awareness of your problem can gain much 
Lowenfeld's Creative and Mental Growth, and 
Your Child and His Art, both published by Macmillan, 
will sustain you in seeking the kind of program you want for 
Such books as Marion Downer's 
Discovering Design, published by Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
herd Co.; Janson and Janson's The Story of Painting for 
Young People, published by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
Gibson, Pictures to Grow Up With, America Studio Books, 


might stimulate your planning for this phase of art 
y 


insight 


your eager six-year-olds 


Could you ask your art teacher to plan with you for the 
materials and organization of art work areas? Have you a 
table or easels where children may go to paint or work on 
their own in clay, or with cutting and pasting when they have 
an idea or feeling to express? You can help the children 
think their picture with a few questions, G poem or story 
Vocabulary is built and developed through discussing their 
pictures with the children. Some may dictate a sentence or 


two about his picture so that together you would be making 


questions you ask 


your own reading books. Other sources for help could be 
your visits to other classrooms, actually or through maga- 
tines, books and films. Continue to try to plan with your art 
teacher. You cannot change her; she will appreciate your 
attention and interest. Sometimes going from classroom to 
classroom, having scant time to become really well ac- 
quainted with boys and girls, being unable to watch the 
day to day development of children—lacking the wannth 
of their friendship, can be a lonely business. 


We have a group of young people who are interested in art. 
| would like to know how | may help them enter a national 
art contest fo compete for prizes. Should any prizes be won 
in the form of cash this would be used for financing their 
study in art. Texas. 


You can ask your principal to see his copy of the Approved 
List of National Contests and Activities for 1955-1956. 
Eight contests are listed in this. Or you can write directly to 
such places as the National Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York; The Scholastic 
Magazine, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York has quite a number of contests. You would write to 
any of these and ask for their rules and registration forms. 
May | say that some of these contests give only certificates 
of recognition. Cash may not be offered. A\ll of these are 
highly competitive. The work that is finally shown is of near 
professional excellence. Out of the hundreds or thousands 
of pieces submitted perhaps fewer than one hundred are 
exhibited and of these perhaps ten to twenty are given 
any special notice. The odds are great. 

Have you considered the effect on your interest when the 
expectancies are so high, each student does his best and the 
work is rejected? What then? Could you try for a surer 
way? Is the art quality such that the students could sell 
their work, or their services? A group of high school students 
were asked to submit paintings that pictured attractive phases 
of sea life for decoration of a new restaurant. The students 
did much study along their own coast. For each water color 
selected the student was paid twenty-five dollars. Another 
group planned and painted a mural in a hotel dining room. 
A seventh grade class made various articles from papier- 
mache and sold them at clear profit. Perhaps there are 
service clubs in your community that would help your students. 
Then there are art scholarships. Look through almost any 
art magazine and you will find addresses of art schools. 
Your students could write for information about scholarships. 
Let's keep the interest high by working for attainable goals. 
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No Holidays in January 


EDITORIAL 





At a recent educational conference one of the teachers said 
in the art meeting that she always hated to see January 
With- 


out a holiday to suggest the art activity she never knew what 


come because there were no holidays in the month 


to do all during that month. Now, isn't it a shame that no 
important people, saints or sinners, were born or died during 
January? Isn't it too bad that important battles were neither 
won nor lost in January? If Johnny aspires to be president 
of the United States he might do well to manage to be born 
in January Think what it could mean to a popular president 
of the United States to be born in January where his birthday 
would have no competition from Lincoln and Washington! 
If this qreat-leader-to-be could just arrange to be born in 
January he could live forever in the cut-paper silhouettes 
that hundreds of thousands of children trace around annually. 
The real trouble with January is that there are too many 
holidays in February If an act of Congress could distribute 
the holidays evenly over the school year it would greatly 
simplify this teacher's problem 


We are only joshing, of course Yet, too many elementary 
school art programs seem to consist mainly of orange leaves 
and orange pumpkins, red tulips and red hearts, yellow 
ducks and yellow daffodils, green shamrocks and green 
Christmas trees, blue birds and blue skies, brown turkeys and 
brown hatchets, white rabbits and white angels, black sil- 
hovettes and black witches Not to mention cotton for 
rabbit tails and Santa Claus whiskers, and a few paper doilies 
for accents here and there We forgot to mention what 
happens to the violet paper This usually ends up as note 
book covers, unless an adventuresome child dares to make a 
purple cow It is also excellent for mounting pictures 
We are still joshing, so please don't get mad at us. But, 
seriously, don't you think that outline just about covers the 
art programs in some schools? Perhaps some of our readers 
will ask, “What's wrong with that?" Well, here goes. We 
don't mean that the schools shouldn't call attention to some 


If the 


universally signific ant truths about these people, ideas, and 


of the great events and great individuals in history. 


events are brought out in discussion it is all to the good, as 
far as it goes. The trouble is that stereotypes of this sort may 
cause a child to associate the spirit of giving with getting 
paste stuck on his hands, the character of Lincoln with a pair 
of scissors that were not sharp enough to cut his nose, the 
Need | go on? 


Most of these holiday projects are relatively harmless in 


sacrifices of the pioneers with paper turkeys 


themselves, if a little on the cute and superficial side. It is 
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something like sitting and wiggling your toes 


Nobody gets 
very far doing that, and it gets monotonous after awhile. 
There are some real dangers. If actual patterns are not 
given to the children the teacher may accomplish the same 
stereotyped result by over-direction in what the children 
do and how they go about it. She may be so concerned that 
the results “look right” that she gives too much assistance 
and the work ends up by being the teacher's work instead of 
the child's 
own, they have come fo associate certain rather trivial 
symbols with holidays and they are likely to think in terms 
of a limited cliche unless the teacher is able to get them to 
snap out of it 


Even when children are more or less on their 


It is the same danger with any form of corre 
lation and the reason children associate windmills and tulips 
with Holland, rickshaws with China, igloos with the Eskimos, 
and so on. There is far more to emphasize and remember 
about these peoples of other lands, anda deeper significance 


to our holidays than cotton and paper doilies 


We are not advocating that correlation with holidays be 
We would like to see it in 
a better perspective so that it doesn't take up a dispro 
We would like to see the 


stereotypes set aside with children encouraged to express 


eliminated from the art program 
portionate share of the time 


the spirit of the occasion in uniquely individual ways, with 
a great variety of materials available, and with art not lost 
This means that there should be a great deal 
more emphasis on the inventive, creative kind of interpreta- 
tion. We need to applaud and encourage the child who 
goes beyond the stereotype and not bash him on the head 
for it 


in the process 


In correlating art activities with religious holidays 
we need to search above narrow dogma for the universal 
truths that apply in one world of many faiths, emphasizing 


what brings us together instead of what keeps us apart 


If we can build our art programs on a sound philosophy of 
creative expression, if we can provide materials to appeal 
to a variety of interests ; if we can agree that true art comes 
mainly from the way a thing is done rather than what it is 
about; if we can glorify and stimulate both invention and 
organization; if we can eternally respect the individual 
integrity of each child, we can have an art program without 


holidays and we can have an art program with them 
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WATER COLORS 


“The world is so full of a number of things” to be 
recorded in bold, flowing colors... clear, brilliant and 
true. Only smooth, responsive Milton Bradley Water Colors 
so well capture the spirit of youth... For close to a cen- 
tury Milton Bradley has put the accent on youth by 
Catering to the specific art material needs of our school 
children. When the best is none too good; when quality 


counts — specify Milton Bradley Art Materials to put the 
proper Accent on Youth. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











From idea ‘doodles’ to detailed color renderings 
and finished pieces, you'll find these Prang Color 
Materials more responsive .. . more colorful .. . 
easier to work with 


Look for these attractive packages on display at your 
favorite source of supply. ‘‘How-To”’ information on 
all products gladly sent. Dept. SA-10/ 
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